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The Role of the Heart in the Translation 


of Acts in Some Northern Bantu Languages 
William D. Reyburn 


The languages of the southern area of the French Cameroun, which 
are included in the northern border of the Bantu group, display a rich 
vocabulary of emotional expressions relating to the ‘heart’, These 
terms reflect a deep sense of the necessity of “feeling values” as 
contrasted with “thinking values.” In terms of Jungian psychology, the 
thinking type is conspicuously absent as the speakers of those languages 
seek to express their evaluation of situations in terms of feelings which 
are centered about the heart. While there is great diversity in the actual 
terminology with which these languages formulate their values, these 
“heart terms” can be classified into five groups. 


A Classification of ‘hearts’ 


1. Size. Kaka: ddoko témo ‘a big heart’ (i.e. being deceitful); 
Mpompom: dyaala liem ‘a long heart’ (i.e. slow to anger), ‘tsil liem 
‘a short heart’ (i.e. quick to anger). 


2. Quality. Kaka: bbibbina témo ‘a thick heart’ (i.e. trust and 
confidence), dditina témo ‘a hard heart’ (i.e. courageous), témo ne 
djeou ‘a light heart’ (i.e. fearful), weina témo ‘a cool heart’ (i.e. peace- 
ful); Mpompom: eftsal e liem ‘fragile heart’ (i.e. easily angered), etiak 
e liem ‘a weak heart’ (i.e. nauseated), pipla liem ‘a thick heart’ (i.e. 
indifferent to pain); Bangando: hanya sea ‘angry heart’ (i.e. coura- 
geous), hasa sea ‘a light heart’ (i.e. one who cannot keep a secret), 
gelele sea ‘a clear heart’ (i.e. one who likes everyone), silili sea ‘a hot 
heart’ (i.e. one who is extremely occupied). 


3. Animal characteristics. Mpompom: liem mpié ‘a dog heart’ 
(ie. a gluttonous person), liem nkoé ‘a leopard heart’ (i.e. cruel), 
liem po ‘a mouse heart’ (i.e. to be frivolous), liem mouma ‘a woman's 
heart’ (i.e. to have little intelligence), liem kou ‘a chicken heart’ (i.e. 
to be afraid); Bangando: sea wéwé ‘a bird heart’ (i.e. to be easily 
upset and bothered). 
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4. Position. Bulu: tyele nlem ydp ‘to hang up the heart’ (i.e. to 
be nervous and anxious); Mpompom: liem be kof ‘heart on the back’ 
(i.e. to lose consciousness), liem tofio medion ‘heart in the water’ (i.e. 
to be forgetful), liem ziandj ‘a slanting heart’ (i.e. to be out of one's 
senses), liem tofio asés ‘to have the heart in one’s leg’ (i.e. to think 
no evil). 

5. Actions performed on the heart. Kaka: bendidye témo ‘to lift 
up the heart’ (i.e. to be proud), pidye témo ‘to lower the heart’ (i.e. to 
be humble); Mpompom: gondi liem ‘tie up the heart’ (i.e. to withhold 
confidence), mand liem ‘to squeeze the heart’ (i.e. to be surprised); 
Bulu: kofielan nlem ‘to turn over the heart’ (i.e. to be repentant), vold 
nlem ‘to help the heart’ (i.e. to comfort someone), ve ngule nlem ‘to 
give strength to the heart’ (i.e. to confirm or strengthen one). 

These five classes of hearts serve for the most part to group heart 
expressions that have been encountered in the languages listed above, 
as well as a number of related languages. These figures of speech 
differ greatly from one language to another in the south Cameroun. 
However, there are certain similarities which stem largely from the 
animal characteristics group, where the leopard is looked upon as cruel, 
the turtle as a trickster, the bird and chicken as afraid, and the dog as 
a gourmand par excellence. Each language likewise displays sets of 
opposites. These differ considerably in meaning, and the translated 
meanings are not always opposites. Kaka has the hard vs. soft (cou- 
rageous vs. fearful), heavy vs. light (lacking in confidence vs. un- 
truthful), lifting vs. lowering (pride vs. humility), hot vs. cool (anger 
vs. tranquility); Bangando has heavy vs. light (keeps secrets vs. 
divulges secrets); Mpompom has thick vs. thin (indifference to pain 
vs. easily angered). 

If one compare these figures of speech with equivalent expressions 
in English or Greek, the following results may be noted. 1. These 
languages use the word ‘heart’ in most of the New Testament passages 
where the English and Greek use heart and kardia when these refer 
to thinking, feeling, volition, moral virtues, emotions of love, and the 
locus of spiritual strength. 2. English heart and Greek kardia meaning 
the center, core, or essence of a material or nonmaterial matter are 
not translated by ‘heart’ in these languages. 3. In addition to the 
equivalences of (1) these languages employ ‘heart’ in numerous contexts 
where the English and Greek do not. These include (a) expressions 
of emotional actions and reactions, e.g. amazement, anger, comfort, 
tolerance, courage, (b) repentance and conversion, (c) oneness or 
agreement of spirit or mind (there is no term equivalent to English 
mind, and the term for spirit reflects a much more tangible kind of 
spirit idea than the English and Greek), and (d) mental qualities such as 
wisdom and intelligence. 


The Uses of the Heart in Acts 


The King James version employs the word heart approximately 
twenty-one times in the Book of Acts, the Bulu translation uses the 
word niem ‘heart’ eighty times in the same New Testament book. In 
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the process of translating the Book of Acts into Kaka it has been 
necessary to examine the adequacy of these Bulu heart figures and to 
avoid meaningless literal translations of them in the Kaka translation, 
which has made considerable use of the Bulu scriptures. What follows 
is a description of these terms used in the Bulu and Kaka Acts where 
the English and Greek do not use the term heart. All references are 
from the King James Version. 

4:24, 5:12, 7:57, 8:6, 12:20, 15:25, 18:12 “one accord’’ becomes in 
Bulu and Kaka ‘one heart’. 

2:4, 4:31, 6:3, 6:5, 7:55, 13:9, 13:52 “filled with the Holy Ghost” 
or “full of the Holy Ghost” becomes ‘the Holy Spirit filled their 
hearts’. These languages must specify that this is active and that 
something specific was filled, viz. the heart. 

2:38, 3:19, 8:22, 11:18, 13:24, 15:3, 17:30, 19:4, 20:21, 26:20. These 
verses use the English “repent,”’ “conversion,” and “repentance,” and 
become in Bulu and Kaka ‘turning over the heart’ and ‘the turning 
over of the heart’. 

2:7, 2:12, 3:10. English ‘amaze’ and “amazement” become Bulu 
‘ceasing to think with the heart’ and Kaka ‘surprise in the heart’. 

2:12, 5:24, 10:17 “doubt” becomes in Bulu ‘not to think in the 
heart’ and in Kaka ‘to become without thought in the heart’. Both of 
these expressions are negative action. 

9:31, 16:40, 28:15 “comfort” and “take courage” become in Bulu 
‘to help their hearts’ and in Kaka ‘to cause their hearts to rest’. 

15:32, 15:41 “confirm” becomes in Bulu ‘to give them strong hearts’ 
and in Kaka ‘to make strength in the heart’. 

27:22, 27:25, 27:36 “be of good cheer” becomes in Bulu ‘help the 
heart’ and in Kaka ‘to cause the heart to rest’. 

Other references which occur only once are the following. 5:17 
“were filled with indignation” becomes in Bulu and Kaka ‘indignation 
filled their hearts’. 6:10 “the spirit by which he spoke” becomes in 
Bulu and Kaka ‘he spoke, the spirit sitting in his heart’, 7:10 “wisdom” 
becomes in Bulu and Kaka ‘heart thinking’. 8:7 “unclean spirits came 
out of many who were possessed” becomes in Bulu and Kaka ‘bad 
spirits in their hearts came out’. 9:1 “Saul yet breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter’ becomes in Bulu and Kaka ‘Saul was with ferocity 
in his heazt’. 9:35 “turned to the Lord’ becomes in Bulu and Kaka 
‘turned over the heart and believed the Lord’. 14:15 “‘we also are men 
of like passions with you” becomes in Bulu and Kaka ‘we also are 
men with hearts like yours’. 14:15 “turn from these vanities” becomes 
in Bulu ‘turn over your hearts’ and in Kaka ‘turn over your hearts 
and leave these vanities’. 15:24 “‘subverting your souls” becomes in Bulu 
and Kaka ‘ruining your hearts’. ‘Soul’ and ‘spirit’ are one in these 
languages. Since the context cefers to the upsetting of their spiritual 
lives in this world, the term sisifi ‘spirit’ or ‘soul’ is here inappropriate. 

17:11 “these were more noble” becomes in Bulu and Kaka ‘these 
had better hearts’. 17:11 “with all readiness of mind” becomes in Bulu 
and Kaka ‘their hearts were quick to believe’. 18:5 “Paul was pressed 
in the Spirit” is rendered as ‘Paul had strength in his heart’, but the 
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Bulu translation is inadequate at this point. The Kaka translation trans- 
lates Greek suneché here as ‘Paul was with a full heart’ (i.e. absorbed 
in preaching Christ). 

22:17 “I was in a trance” becomes in Bulu and Kaka ‘my heart 
was swinging back and forth’, 23:1 “I have lived in all good conscience 
before God” becomes in Bulu ‘I have lived with a good heart before 
God’ and in Kaka ‘I have lived with a good heart in the eyes of God’. 
24:25 “temperance” is translated in Bulu and Kaka ‘a cool heart’. 28:25 
“they agreed not among themselves” is rendered in Bulu as ‘they did 
not mix their hearts’, ie. bring their hearts together, and in Kaka ‘they 
did not encounter one heart’. ; 


Conclusion 


There are several conclusions which may be reached in relation 
to the above kind of phenomena. However, these cannot be stated 
aside from a presentation of a full cross section of the ways in which 
these languages are forced to express the New Testament writings. 
“Primitive languages” are quite often criticized for their lack of gener- 
ality or abstractness. Weakness in the vocabulary of aboriginal lan- 

uages is no doubt a serious setback in certain kinds of expressions. 

mn the other hand, there is another point which should be mentioned 
in this connection. Modern “civilized languages,” which live in the 
throes of a rapidly moving series of historical events, tend to create 
very descriptive and picturesque metaphors at one stage of the lan- 
guage and later, as culture changes rapidly, these descriptive and 
emotional expressions become dead metaphors and lose much of their 
color. In the world of the “folk man,” where culture undergoes a slow 
unconscious evolution, language does not tend to get out of gear with 
history as much as it does in the case of modern societies. Consequently 
the obsolescent metaphor is conspicuously less frequent—at times al- 
most completely absent. The emotional expressions related to the 
heart in these African languages are felt to be extremely descriptive 
and colorful, and depict those situations in a way in which dead meta- 
phors would be incapable of doing. Matthew 13:19 “that which was 
sown in his heart” is a good example of an agricultural metaphor which 
is not used in most American speech aside from such exclusive contexts 
as this verse. The absence of these obsolete metaphors in so-called 
folk languages dealt with here is fortunate for the translator and the 
reader, for this fact greatly simplifies the process of making the Scrip- 
tures intelligible to the people. 
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Words that Intrigue 


William Barclay 


(In 1955 the Student Christian Movement in England published a 
fascinating book by the brilliant Professor William Barclay of Trinity 
College in the University of Glasgow, who has a special distinction 
among New Testament scholars of being able to write with keen insight 
and popular appeal about words. His treatments of key terms in the New 
Testament were published first in the British Weekly, but a quite unex- 
pected demand made it imperative that these highly instructive articles be 
gathered into a book form of 128 pages, published under the title of 
A New Testament Wordbook. Rather than merely review this book and 
recommend it to the readers of The Bible Translator, it has seemed much 
better to reprint, with the publishers permission, a number of the more 
significant word studies, knowing that Bible Translators will soon have 
their appetites whetted for more. Ed.) 


AGGAREUEIN 
The Word of an Occupied Country 


There are some words which carry in their history the story of 
a nation’s triumph or a nation’s tragedy. Aggareuein is such a word. 
It is used three times in the NT, with the meaning to compel. It is the 
word used in Matt. 5:41 when Jesus speaks of going two miles when 
we are compelled to go one; and in Matt. 27:32 and Mark 15:21 it is the 
word that is used of Simon of Cyrene being compelled to carry the 
Cross of Jesus to Calvary. 

In origin the word is Persian; it comes from the noun aggaros, 
which means a ‘courier’; it became naturalized into Greek, just as the 
Italian word estafette has been to some extent naturalized into English 
with the same sense of a ‘military courier’ or an ‘express messenger’. 
The Persians had a remarkably efficient courier system, like an express 
post. Herodotus has a description of it (Herodotus 8:98). ‘Nothing 
travels so fast as these Persian messengers. The entire plan is a Persian 
invention; and this is the method of it. Along the whole line of road 
there are men (they say) stationed with horses, in number equal to 
the number of days which the journey takes, allowing a man and a 
horse to each day; and these men will not be hindered from accom- 
plishing at their best speed the distance which they have to go, either 
by snow, or rain, or heat, or by the darkness of the night. The first 
rider delivers his despatch to the second, and the second passes it to 
the third; and so it is borne from hand to hand along the whole line, 
like the light in the torch race... The Persians give the riding post in 
this manner the name aggareion’. Xenophon has an even more vivid 
description of it (Cyropaedia 8.6.17). He says that Cyrus had to find 
some way of finding out what was going on in his vast empire. He 
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experimented and found out how far a horse and rider could go in 
one day without breaking down, and so arranged his stations. At each 
station there was a permanent official to see to the transference of the 
letters and to change the horses. Night and day this express service 
went on. ‘It is undeniable’, says Xenophon, ‘that this is the fastest 
overland travelling on earth’. Aeschylus in the Agamemnon tells how 
there came to Greece news of the capture of Troy. The chorus will 
hardly believe Clytaemnestra that word could have come so quickly. 
She tells how the news was transmitted by torch from Ida to Lemnos, 
from Athos to Olympus by what she calls ‘the courier fire’ (aggarou 
puros). Now it was the law that anyone could be compelled to provide 
a horse or to act as guide to keep this service going. And therefore 
aggareuein came to mean ‘forcibly to impress some one to service’, 
to compel him to serve whether he liked it or not. In an occupied country 
that was a grave and serious thing. Anyone could be impressed to 
carry the baggage of the army for a certain distance; anyone could be 
compelled to perform any service that the occupiers chose to lay 
upon him. That is what happened to Simon of Cyrene. This business 
of impressment was one of the bitterest and most constant humiliations 
that subject nations had to endure. Epictetus (4.1.79) is talking about 
how a man must submit to whatever the gods lay upon him. He may 
not even desire health, if the gods wish to take it away. “You ought 
to possess your whole body as a paltry ass with a pack-saddle on, 
as long as may be, as long as it is allowed you. But if there should 
come an act of impressment (aggareia) and a soldier should lay hold 
on it, let it go. Do not resist or murmur. If you do, you will first be 
beaten and lose the ass after all." A man had no appeal when this 
humiliation came upon him. 

How humiliating this could be, and how this aggareia was abused 
can be seen in the regulations that governments had to make to curb 
the exercise of it. When Demetrius of Syria was wooing the Jews 
in the times of the Maccabaean Jonathan, Josephus says (Antiquities, 
13.2.3) that he offered to abolish many taxes, such as the salt tax 
and the poll tax, and ‘I also give order that the beasts of the Jews 
be not “impressed” (aggareuein) into our service’. From the papyri we 
learn that in Egypt boats for instance, and cattle and labour were 
regularly ‘impressed’. Ptolemy Euergetés the second and his queen 
decree that his governors and officials ‘shall not impress any of 
the inhabitants of the country for private services, nor requisition 
(aggareuein) their cattle for any purpose of their own’, and that, ‘No 
one shall requisition boats (aggareuein) for his own use on any pretext 
whatsoever’. In the Temple of the Great Oasis in Egypt there was 
an inscription, in which Capito, the prefect of Egypt, admitted that 
soldiers had made illegal requisitions and laid it down that ‘no one 
shall take or requisition (aggareuein) anything, unless he has a written 
authorization from me’. It is quite clear that the local and the military 
officials requisitioned both things and people, not only for the public 
services and for the army's purposes, but for their own private con- 
venience and profit. 
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Now it is even clearer what Jesus is saying in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. 5:41). He is saying: ‘If someone exacts from you the 
most distasteful and humiliating service, if someone compels you to do 
something that invades your rights and that he has no right to ask, 
if you are treated like a defenceless victim in an occupied country, 
don’t resent it. Do what you are asked and do even more, and do it 
with good will, for such is my way.’ A generation which is for ever 
standing on its rights might well think of that. 


APECHEIN 
Payment in Full 

In the NT there are certainly three, and perhaps five, extremely 
interesting technical usages of the word apechein. The main part of 
the word is the verb echein, which means ‘to have’. 

In Matt. 6:2, 6, 16, Jesus says of those who give alms ostentatiously, 
of those who pray in such a way that everyone will see them, and of 
those who make a parade of their fasting: “Verily I say unto you, they 
have their reward’. (Apechousin [the present indicative of apechein] 
ton misthon.) This word apechein is the technical Greek word for 
‘receiving payment in full’. Sometimes it is used in a general sense. 
Callimachus (Epigram, 51) speaks of a certain Miccus, who paid all 
honour to his aged nurse Aeschra. He ‘cared for her in her old age 
with all good things, and when she died he set up her statue for 
future generations to see, so that the old woman has received thanks 
(apechei charitas) for her nursing breasts’. She received in full the 
grateful reward for her tender care. Callimachus (Epigram, 55) has 
another epigram in which he speaks of a certain Aceson, who has set 
up a tablet to Asclepius, the god of healing, in gratitude for his wife's 
recovery from illness. ‘Know, Asclepius, that thou hast received the 
debt (chreos apecheis) which Aceson owed thee by his vow for his 
wife Demodice. But if thou dost forget and demand payment again, 
this tablet says it will bear witness." The tablet is the witness that the 
debt is paid in full. In his life of Solon (ch. 22) Plutarch tells how 
Solon, to check immorality, made a law that an illegitimate son need 
not support his father. Then he goes on to say of the father, ‘he has 
his reward (misthon echei) in that he robs himself of all right to 
upbraid his sons for neglecting him, since he has made their very 
existence a reproach to them’. The sinning father has received full pay 
for his sin. In his life of Themistocles (ch. 17) Plutarch tells how 
Themistocles won the admiration of all. Sparta gave him the prize 
for wisdom. At the Olympic games the crowds gazed on him rather 
than on the competitors, and pointed him out to visiting strangers, ‘so 
that Themistocles was delighted and confessed to his friends that he 
was now reaping in full measure the harvest (ton karpon apechein) of 
his toils for Hellas’. The admiration of the people was payment in full 
for all his toils. 

But apechein has a still more technical use. It was the technical 
word which was used for ‘receipting an account’ which had been paid 
in full, It is the equivalent of the English phrase ‘received payment 
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of..." Deissmann and Moulton and Milligan provide ample examples 
of this use of the word in every connection. It is used in connection 
with ‘the payment of rent’. Asclepiades, a landowner, writes to Portis, 
his tenant: ‘Asclepiades, the son of Charmagon, to Portis, the son of 
Permamis, greeting. I have received from you the fruit that falls to 
me (rents were paid in kind (apechd) and the increase of the lot that 
I have let to you, for the sowing of the year 25, and I have no further 
claims to make on you.’ ‘I have received from you the rent of the 
olive-press which you have from me on hire.’ It is used in connection 
with ‘the payment of taxes’. A resident alien had to pay a tax and a 
receipt for such a tax runs as follows: ‘Pamaris, the son of Hermodorus, 
to Abos. I have received from you the alien tax for the months of 
Thouth and Phaophi. In the year 19 of Tiberius Caesar Augustus.’ 
It is used in connection with ‘the payment of religious dues’. ‘Psena- 
munis, the son of Pekusis, to the labourer under contract, Pibuchis, the 
son of Pateesis, greeting. I have received from you 4 drachmae and 
1 obol (about 3s. 8d.) being the collection of Isis, on behalf of the 
public works.’ It is used in connection with ‘the payment of the price 
for a slave’. So the seller writes: ‘I have received the whole price’. 
In all business transactions apechein is the normal word for ‘receiving 
payment in full’. 

So what Jesus is saying is that those who give alms and pray and 
fast in such a way that they deliberately seek the admiration of men, 
receive the admiration of men—and that is al!. The admiration of men 
is their payment in full. They have no further claim; they can write 
their receipt and consider themselves paid in full. The thing may win 
the admiration of man, but when it is designed to do so, it is of no 
value to God. If we aim at personal publicity, we get it—but we get 
nothing more. By getting it we are paid in full, but we miss completely 
the far greater rewards of God which are given to humble and selfless 
and self-effacing service. 

The two not so certain instances are, first, Philem. 15. Paul there 
writes to Philemon that perhaps he lost the runaway Onesimus for a 
short time, that he might receive him (apechein) for ever. If Philemon 
will only take Onesimus back as a Christian brother, he may have lost 
him in this temporary world as a slave, but he will receive full pay- 
ment, by receiving him for ever as a brother. The second instance is 
of great interest. In Mark 14:41 when Jesus has emerged victorious 
from His agony in the Garden, He says, as the AV has it, ‘It is 
enough; the hour is come; the Son of Man is betrayed into the hands 
of sinners.’ And then verse 43 goes on to describe the arrival of Judas. 
Now the phrase which is translated, ‘It is enough’, is the one Greek 
word apechei. And it may well mean, not ‘It is enough’, but it may 
be a reference to Judas. Jesus may have pointed to him and said: 
“He has been paid his money in full. The traitor is here’. Jesus may well 
have been saying to Judas: ‘Is this the payment in full which you have 
been looking for?’ And so Jesus may have been trying to remind Judas 
that there was an account with Himself and with God still to be 
settled. 
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EXALEIPHEIN 
The Mercy Which Wipes Out Sin 


The word exaleiphein occurs only five times in the NT, but one, 
at least, of its uses is of the greatest interest and importance. In classical 
Greek the word begins by meaning ‘to wash over’. It is used, for 
instance, of ‘whitewashing’ the wall of a house. It is used of warriors 
‘painting’ their bodies with war paint. Herodotus (7:39) tells us that 
the Ethiopians painted (exaleiphein) their bodies, half with chalk and 
half with vermilion, before they went into battle. It is used of ‘anoint- 
ing’ with oil. It goes on to mean ‘to wipe out or to obliterate’. It is so 
used of ‘wiping out’ a memory of an experience from one’s remembrance 
or one’s mind; of ‘cancelling’ a vote or ‘annulling’ a law; of ‘cancelling’ 
a charge or a debt or of ‘striking a man’s name off a roll’ or list; 
of ‘wiping a family completely out of existence’. 

In the contemporary papyri it retains all its meanings. A man writes 
to his friend, ‘I could not read your letter because it had been obliterated 
(exaleiphein)’. Always it has this meaning of wiping something out 
as you would with a sponge. 

In the NT it is twice used literally. In Rev. 7:17 and 21:4 it is 
used of ‘wiping away’ the tear from every eye. In Rev. 3:5 it is used 
for ‘wiping out’ a man’s name from a roll. In Acts 3:19 it is used of 
wiping out sin. Repent, the AV translates it, that your sins may be 
‘blotted out’. But the remaining instance is the one which is of supreme 
interest. In Col. 2:14 Paul speaks of Jesus ‘blotting out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against us’. Now the word that Paul 
uses for handwriting is cheirographos. Literally it means a ‘holograph’. 
It goes on to mean a ‘signature’ and then a ‘written agreement’. But 
it came to mean technically ‘a written agreement acknowledging a 
debt’, a ‘certificate of debt’, a ‘bond’. In the papyri, a man writes 
to his friend, ‘If you can, please get on to Dioscurus and exact from 
him his bond’. A cheirographos was a document which acknowledged 
a debt that had to be paid. It was that that Jesus wiped out for us. 
Let us remember the literal meaning of exaleiphein. Literally it means 
‘to wipe out’. In NT times documents were written on papyrus. The 
ink was made of soot, mixed with gum and diluted with water. The 
characteristic of this ink is that it has no acid in it and therefore does 
not bite into the paper. It will last a very long time and will retain its 
colour, but if, soon after it is written, a wet sponge was passed over 
the surface of the papyrus, the writing could be sponged off as completely 
as writing might be sponged from a slate. Now the interesting thing 
is this—a commoner word for cancelling a certificate of debt was 
chiazein. Chiazein means to write the Greek letter chi, which was the 
same shape as a capital X, right across the document. So, after a trial 
in Egypt, the governor gives orders that a bond should be cancelled 
(chiazesthai), that is, ‘crossed out’. But Paul does not say that Jesus 
Christ ‘crossed out’ (chiazein) the record of our debt; he says that He 
‘wiped it out’ (exalephein). If you ‘cross a thing out’, beneath the 
cross, the record still remains visible for anyone to read, but if you 
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‘wipe it out’ the record is gone, obliterated for ever. It is as if God, 
for Jesus’ sake, not only ‘crossed out’ our debt, but ‘wiped it out’. There 
is many a man who can forgive, but who never really forgets the 
injury that was done to him; but God not only forgives but wipes out 
the very memory of the debt. There is a kind of forgiveness which 
forgives but still holds the memory against the sinner; but God's 
forgiveness is that surpreme forgiveness which can forgive and forget. 


KOINONIA, KOINONEIN AND KOINONOS 


The Christian Fellowship 


In the NT there is a great group of words all of which have to 
do with the basic idea of ‘fellowship’. There is the word koindnia. 
In classical Greek koinénia means an association or a partnership. 
Plato uses the phrase the koinénia of women with men for ‘co-education’. 
Human koindnia is the Greek word for human society. The word is 
also used to express the idea of community. Plato says, ‘There must 
be a certain koinédnia between pleasure and pain’. In later Greek 
koindnia is used as the opposite and contrast to pleonexia, which is 
the grasping spirit which is out for itself. Koinénia is the spirit of 
generous sharing as contrasted with the spirit of selfish getting. In the 
contemporary colloquial Greek koindnia has three distinctive meanings. 
(i) It means very commonly a ‘business partnership’. In a papyrus 
announcement a man speaks of his brother ‘with whom I have no 
koinénia’, no business connection. (ii) It is used specially of ‘marriage’. 
Two people enter into marriage in order to have ‘koindnia of life’, that 
is to say, to live together a life in which everything is shared. (iii) It 
is used of a man’s ‘relationship with God’. Epictetus talks of religion 
as ‘aiming to have koinénia with Zeus’. So in secular Greek koinénia 
is used to express a close and intimate relationship into which people 
enter. In the NT koindnia occurs some eighteen times. When we 
examine the connections in which it is used we come to see how 
wide and far-stretching is the fellowship which should characterize 
the Christian life. 

(i) In the Christian life there is a koinénia which means ‘a sharing 
of friendship’ and an abiding in the company of others (Acts 2:42; 
2 Cor. 6:14). It is very interesting to note that that friendship is based 
on common Christian knowledge (1 John 1:3). Only those who are 
friends with Christ can really be friends with each other. 

(ii) In the Christian life there is a koinédnia which means ‘practical 
sharing’ with those less fortunate. Paul three times uses the word in 
connection with the collection he took from his churches for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem (Rom. 15:26; 2 Cor. 8:4; 2 Cor. 9:13; cp. Heb. 
13:16). The Christian fellowship is a practical thing. 

(iii) In the Christian life there is a koindnia which is a ‘partner- 
ship in the work of Christ’ (Phil. 1:5). Paul gives thanks for the 
partnership of the Philippians in the work of the gospel. 

(iv) In the Christian life there is a koindnia ‘in the faith’. The 
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Christian is never an isolated unit; he is one of a believing company 
(Eph. 3:9). 

(v) In the Christian life there is a ‘fellowship (koindnia) in the 
Spirit’ (2 Cor. 13:14; Phil. 2:1). The Christian lives in the presence, 
the company, the help and the guidance of the Spirit. 

(vi) In the Christian life there is a koindnia ‘with Christ’. Christ- 
ians are called to the koinénia of Jesus Christ, the Son of God (1 Cor. 
1:9). That fellowship is found specially through the Sacrament (1 Cor. 
10:16). The cup and the bread are supremely the koindnia of the body 
and the blood of Christ. In the sacrament above all Christians find 
Christ and find each other. Further, that fellowship with Christ is 
fellowship with His sufferings (Phil. 3:10). When the Christian suffers 
he has, amidst the pain, the joy of knowing that he is sharing things 
with Christ. 

(vii) In the Christian life there is koindnia ‘with God’ 41 John 
1:3). But it is to be noted that that fellowship is ethically conditioned, 
for it is not for those who have chosen to walk in darkness (1 John 
1:6). 

The Christian koinénia is that bond which binds Christians to 
each other, to Christ and to God. 

There are other two great NT words in the koindnia group at 
which we must look. The first is the verb koindnein. In classical 
Greek koindnein means ‘to have a share in a thing’. It is used, for 
instance, of two people who have all things in common; it is used 
of ‘going shares’ with someone, and therefore of having ‘business 
dealings’ with him. It is used of ‘sharing an opinion’ with someone, 
and therefore agreeing with him. In the contemporary Greek of the 
papyri it has three main meanings. (i) It means to share ‘in an action’ 
with someone. For instance, when the authorities cannot trace down 
some malefactors they come to the conclusion that those who ‘share’ in 
their misdeeds are sheltering them. (ii) It is used of sharing in ‘a common 
possession’. For instance, all men are said to ‘share’ in human nature. 
(iii) It is used of the sharing of ‘life’. A doctor puts up a tablet to 
a wife who had practised with him, for, he writes, ‘I shared all life 
with you alone’. 

When we turn to the NT, we once again see how wide this 
Christian sharing is. (i) All men share in ‘human nature’ (Heb. 2:14). 
There is a community between men simply in virtue of the fact that 
they are men. (ii) The Christians share in ‘material things’ (Rom. 
12:13, 15:27; Gal. 6:6). It is interesting to note that of its eight 
appearances in the NT, four deal with this practical teaching. No 
Christian can bear to have too much while others have too little. 
(iii) It is used of sharing in ‘an action’ (1 Tim. 5:22). We are partners 
with each other and with God. (iv) It is used of sharing ‘an exper- 
ience’ (1 Pet. 4:13). The man who suffers for his faith, in that very 
suffering shares the experience of Jesus Christ. 

Koinénos in classical Greek means a companion, a partner or a 
joint-owner. In the papyri it has come to be most commonly used 
of a business partner. For instance, a certain Hermes takes Cornelius 
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as his koindnos in a fishing lake to the extent of onesixth of a share. 
A father complains to his son in regard to their allotment that their 
koinédnos is not doing his share of the work. It is to be remembered 
that in contemporary secular Greek the word is almost entirely a 
business word. 

In the NT it occurs ten times. (i) It is used in the sense of a 
sharer ‘in an action or course of action’. Jesus says that the Pharisees 
claim that if they had lived in the days when their fathers killed 
the prophets they would not have ‘shared’ in such an action (Matt. 
23:30; cp 1 Cor. 10:18, 10:20. (ii) It is used in the sense of ‘ a partner’. 
James and John are Peter's koindnoi in the fishing business (Luke 
5:10). Paul describes Titus as his koindnos and sunergos, his partner 
and his fellowworker (2 Cor. 8:23). Paul’s claim on Philemon, when 
he is pleading for Onesimus, is that Philemon is his koinénos (Phil. 
17). The Christian looks on all fellowChristians as partners in a 
great work. For him to call a fellow man ‘partner’ is the most natural 
thing in the world. (iii) It is used in the sense of a sharer in ‘an 
experience (2 Cor. 1:7; Heb. 10:33). Nothing happens to us alone. It 
happens to all men and it happened to Jesus Christ. Between Christ and 
man and man and man there is that sympathy of those who have 
passed through a common experience. (iv) Once it is used of man’s 
sharing in the divine nature (2 Pet. 1:4). Men share not only in the 
things of earth but in the glory of heaven. 

Surely there is no more gracious group of words than this. The 
Christian shares in the manhood of all men; he shares in the common 
experience of joy and tears; he shares in the things divine and in the 

lory that shall be; and all his life he must be a sharer of all he has, 
or he knows that his true wealth lies in what he gives away. 


LUTRON, LUTROUN AND APOLUTROSIS 


The Debt and Its Payment 

There is a group of NT words which all have to do with the idea 
of ransom and redemption, of deliverance and freedom won and 
purchased at a price. These words have been so influential in moulding 
the conception of the work of Jesus Christ, and of the idea of the 
atonement, that it is absolutely necessary to study them in detail. We 
begin with the word lutron. 

(i) In classical Greek the word occurs mostly in the plural (/utra) 
and its basic meaning is ‘the price of release’. The title of the 24th 
book of the Iliad is Lutra Hektoros, ‘the ransoming of Hector’, and 
it tells the story of the ransoming of the dead body of Hector, the 
Trojan champion, after it had been captured by the Greeks. So in classical 
Greek there are a whole series of phrases—labein lutra tinos, to receive 
a ransom for someone, lutra didonai tinos, to give a ransom for some- 
one, aneu lutrén aphienai, to let go without a ransom, and the phrase 
huper lutrén describes a sum paid ‘as a ransom’. Nearly always in 
classical Greek the word is quite literal; it means the price paid to 
effect someone's deliverance. The late Greek lexicon Suidas defines 
lutron quite simply as misthos, which means ‘pay’ or ‘price’, and goes 
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on to amplify it by saying that it means “Those things which are 
offered for freedom in order to ransom a man from barbarian slavery’. 
Very rarely in classical Greek it has a semi-metaphorical sense. Once 
it occurs in Aeschylus, the tragic poet, “What lutron can there be for 
blood which has fallen upon the ground?’ (Choephoroi 48). There it 
means, What release can there be for the guilty from the wrath and 
the defilement which follow upon shed blood? 

(ii) Now to any NT writer this word would have two back- 
grounds. It would have a background from OT thought and usage. 
In the Septuagint the word occurs about eighteen times. If a man 
was the owner of an ox which was known to be dangerous and the 
ox gored and killed someone, because it had not been properly confined, 
the man’s own life was forfeit unless he paid a lutron, ‘blood money’, 
to ransom himself (Ex. 21:30). If a man deliberately murdered another 
there could be no lutron for him, he must be executed (Num. 35:31, 
32). If an Israelite in his poverty sold himself to a wealthy sojourner 
a wealthier relative could buy him out, and the price was a lutron 
(Lev. 25:51). A jealous man set on vengeance will accept no lutron 
in place of revenge (Prov. 6:35). Lutron is the ransom of captives 
taken in war (Isa. 45:13). But in the OT the word has one specially 
interesting use. According to the Jewish law the first-born of man 
and every creature was sacred to God. Num. 3:13 traces this back to 
God's sparing of the first-born sons of the Jews on the night of the 
first Passover in Egypt. If all the first-born sons were dedicated to the 
special service of God it would disrupt life altogether and so there 
was a ceremony called “The Redemption of the First-born’, by which 
the parents could buy back their son by a payment of five shekels to 
the priests (Num. 18:16). Now that payment is regularly called a lutron 
(Num. 3:12, 46, 48, 49, 51; 18:15). 

It may be laid down, as a general rule, that in the Greek OT the 
word lutron never has anything other than a literal meaning. It always 
means a payment which releases a man from an obligation which 
otherwise he was bound to fulfil. In the OT the /utron may be paid 
by the man himself, or it may be paid by someone for him; but always 
it is a price and a payment which releases him from a debt and a 
liability which otherwise he would have been bound to satisfy. 

We now turn to the background which /utron had in Greek thought 
and practice. In the contemporary Greek of the NT times it has two 
main uses. (a) It is regularly used of ‘the price which is paid to 
redeem something which is in pledge or in pawn’ (6) It is regularly 
used of ‘the purchase price paid or received for the liberation of a 
slave’. So a papyrus reads, ‘I have given Helene her liberty and I 
have received huper lutrén autés, as the purchase price for her’, and 
then follows the actual sum of money received. 

Now here we have to take account of another Greek custom in 
NT times which gives to NT language one of its most vivid pictures. 
There are another two NT words that we must bring in here— 
agorazein or exagorazein, which means ‘to buy’, and timé, which means 
‘price’. In 1 Cor. 6:19, 20, Paul says, ‘Know ye not... that ye are not 
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your own? For ye are bought (agorazein) with a price (timé)?’ In 
1 Cor. 7:23 he writes, “Ye are bought (agorazein) with a price (timé); 
be not ye the servants of men?’ In Gal. 3:13 he says that ‘Christ has 
redeemed (exagorazein) us from the curse of the law’. In Gal. 4:4, 5 
he says that God sent His Son ‘to redeem them that were under the 
law’. In Gal. 5:1 he says, as it should be translated, ‘For freedom 
(ep’eleutheria) did Christ set us free’. And in Gal, 5:13 he says, “Ye 
were called for freedom (ep’eleutheria)'. There are a great many 
Greek inscriptions which speak about a person being sold to a God, 
e.g. to Athene, to Asclepius, to Apollo. There was one special way in 
which a Greek slave could obtain his freedom. He could scrape and 
save, perhaps for years, such little sums as he was able to earn; and, 
as he saved the money, he deposited it little by little in the temple of 
some god. When he had laboriously amassed his complete purchase 
price, he took his master to the temple where the money was deposited. 
There the priest paid over to the master the purchase price of freedom, 
and the man who had been a slave became the property of the god 
and therefore ‘free of all men’. There is an inscription on the wall of 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi like this: ‘Apollo the Pythian, bought 
from Sosibus of Amphissa, for freedom (ep’eleutheria) a female slave, 
whose name is Nicaea, with a price (timé) of three minae of silver 
and a half-mina. Former seller according to the law: Eumnastus 
of Amphissa. The price (timé) he hath received. The purchase, how- 
ever, Nicaea has committed to Apollo, for freedom (ep’eleutheria).’ The 
purchase price was paid and Nicaea was the property of Apollo 
and free of all men. It is precisely this to which Paul indirectly refers 
when repeatedly he calls himself and others doulos Christou, ‘the slave 
of Christ’. He has been bought by Christ and has become His property. 
It is very significant how Paul uses the very phrase ep’eleutheria, ‘for 
freedom’, which occurs again and again in these inscriptions. The 
purchase price is paid and the Christian belongs to Christ and is 
therefore free from all the powers which held him. 

(iii) Now in the NT itself this word lutron occurs twice. In Mark 
10:45 and Matt. 20:28 Jesus says that He came to give His life a 
lutron, ‘a ransom’, for many. There is one other kindred word which 
is used, the word antilutron. In 1 Tim. 2:6 we read of Christ Jesus 
who gave Himself an antilutron, ‘a ransom’, for all. Antilutron is a 
very rare word. It is worth noting in the passing that in the Orphic 
literature it is used to mean an ‘antidote’ and ‘remedy’. Christ's 
death, we could understand it, is the ‘antidote’ for the poison, and 
the ‘remedy’ for the disease of sin. 

There are still other words which we must carefully examine. 
But, even at this stage, we can lay this down—that Jesus Christ by 
His life and by His death released man from an obligation, a liability 
and a debt which otherwise he would have been bound to pay, and 
delivered him from a bondage and a slavery, by paying the purchase 
price of freedom which he himself could never have paid. 

We must now consider the verb /utroun. 

(i) In Greek, verbs have three voices and not, as in English, 
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only two. In Greek a verb can be active or passive, as in English, but 
it can also be middle. Generally speaking, the middle voice has a kind 
of semi-reflexive sense; it means to do something for oneself, for 
one’s own interest, or pleasure or profit. So in classical Greek the word 
lutroun has really three meanings. (i) In the active Jutroun means to 
‘hold to ransom’, (ii) In the passive it means ‘to be ransomed’. (iii) In 
the middle it means ‘to ransom for oneself’, that is ‘to redeem’ or 
‘rescue’ by paying the necessary price. It is to be noted that the whole 
background of the word is ‘captivity’. It has always got to do with 
rescuing, redeeming, liberating, ransoming a man or a thing from some 
hostile power which has him or it in its possession. 

(ii) In the papyri the characteristic use of lutroun is ‘to redeem 
a pledge’. It can be used of redeeming a person's clothes or cloak or 
property which have been deposited in pawn or pledge with someone. 
Again the word has this idea of getting something back into” the 
possession of its rightful owner, rescuing something from the power 
and possession of an alien possessor. 

(iii) In the Septuagint the word is very common, occurring more 
than 65 times. It has certain characteristic usages. (a) It is constantly 
used of ‘God's redeeming of Israel from slavery in Egypt’. In Ex. 6:6 
it is God's promise, ‘I will redeem you with a stretched-out arm’, Over 
and over again the people are reminded that God ‘redeemed’ them 
‘out of the house of bondmen’ (Deut. 7:8: 13:5). It is God’s command 
that they must never forget that they were bondmen in the land of 
Egypt and that He ‘redeemed’ them (Deut. 15:15; 24:18). (6) It 
is constantly used of ‘redeeming’, ‘buying back the first-born from the 
special service of God’ (Ex. 13:13; 34:20). (c) It is constantly used 
of ‘redeeming something that has been pledged and pawned’ (Lev. 
25:25, 30, 33). (d) In Israel a man could ‘devote’ something to God. 
He could devote an animal, a house, his money, even himself to the 
exclusive possession of God. That is what Jephthah did when he 
sacrificed his daughter to God (Judg. 12:29-40). Now it might be 
that after a man had devoted something to God he might want that 
thing back for his own use. He could get it back by making certain 
payments to the priests; and lJutroun is used for buying back the 
thing that has been devoted to God (Lev. 27:15-33). (e) It is to be 
noted that once again /utroun so far, always describes the process 
of getting back something which has passed into the power and pos- 
session of someone else. But in the Septuagint the word has one 
very special use which is not literal at all. Over and over again 
lutroun is the word which is used in the Psalms and in the Prophets 
for God's deliverance and preservation of his people in the time of 
their trouble and distress. It is the Psalmist’s prayer, “Redeem Israel, 
O God, out of all his troubles’ (Ps. 25:22; cp. 26:11; 69:18; 130:8). 
It is the Psalmist’s great thanksgiving that God has so redeemed 
him. “Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord God of truth’ (Ps. 31:5). It is 
God who redeems his life from destruction (Ps. 103:4; 55:18). This 
usage goes on into the prophets (Isa. 43:1; 44:22; Jer. 15:21; 50:34). 
So much so is this the case that ho lutroumenos (the present participle 
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of the verb), ‘the redeeming one’, becomes almost a technical name 
for God. We will see more clearly and vividly what this means if we 
translate it, not ‘redeem’ but ‘rescue’. God is the redeemer who rescues 
man from the troubles which have him in their grip. 

(iv) In the NT the word occurs three times. In Luke 24:21 the 
grief-stricken wayfarers tell the unrecognized Jesus that they had 
hoped that Jesus would have been the one who would ‘redeem’ Israel, 
In Tit. 2:14 Jesus died that He might rescue us from all lawlessness, 
In 1 Pet. 1:18 the Christians are said to have been ‘rescued’ from 
their vain way of life. 

We have still one other great NT word to examine. But once again 
we have arrived at the same conclusion. The word /Jutroun expresses 
the ‘redeeming’, ‘rescuing’ of a man from a power or a situation which 
has him in its grip and from which he is powerless to free himself. 
Apolutrésis is one of the great NT words. It literally means a 
‘ransoming’ or a ‘redeeming’, but this time we are dealing with a word 
which has practically no history. It is only used in very late Greek, 
and that very rarely. When it is used, it is used of the ransoming of 
captives taken in battle. In the papyri no instances a all are quoted. In 
the Septuagint it occurs only once—in Dan. 4:30 where it is used of 
the recovery of Nebuchadnezzar from illness. But in the NT it is used 
ten times and all its usages are significant. We will look at the most 
significant of -them. 

(i) It is used of our ‘redemption from sin’, and always in con- 
nection with the work of Jesus Christ. In Eph. 1:7 Paul says that the 
Christian has ‘redemption’ through the blood of Jesus Christ, ‘the 
forgiveness of sins’. Exactly the same phrase is used in Col. 1:14. The 
same idea occurs in Heb. 9:15. The forgiveness of sins is indissolubly 
connected with the death of Christ. 

(ii) It is used of ‘the new relationship of friendship’ into which 
man enters with God through the work of Jesus Christ. Paul speaks 


by His grace, through the ‘redemption’ which is in Jesus Christ (Rom. 
3:24). 

(iii) It implies, not only forgiveness for past sins, but ‘new, 
changed for life for the future’. It implies adoption into the family of 
God (Rom. 8:23). For us Christ is made wisdom and justification 
and consecration and ‘redemption’ (1 Cor. 1:30). Apolutrédsis looks, 
not only backwards to forgiveness, but forwards to a re-created life. 
(iv) Apolutrésis does not end with this life. It is eschatological. 
It is the foretaste of a process and a glory which will find their 
consummation in the coming of Christ and in the heavenly places 
(Luke 21:28; Eph. 4:30). 

This redemption which was wrought by the death of Christ makes 
possible for us forgiveness of sins, a new relationship with God, a 
new life upon earth, and in the end the glory of heaven. 


to do with ‘ransom’, ‘redemption’, ‘rescue’, ‘liberation’. 
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(i) They all imply that man was in captivity, in slavery, in sub- 
jection to an alien power. There was something which had man in 
its grip. 

(ii) They all imply that by no conceivable means could man have 
effected his own liberation or rescue. He was helpless in the grip of 
a power and a situation which he could not mend and from which 
he could not break away. 

(iii) His liberation was effected by the coming of Jesus Christ 
who paid the price which was necessary to achieve it. 

(iv) Nowhere in the NT is there any word of to whom that 
price was paid. It could not have been paid to God because all the 
time God was so loving the world. It was in fact God's love that 
sent Christ into this world. It could not have been paid to the devil, 
for that would put the devil on an equality with God. All that we 
can say is this—it cost the life and death of Christ to liberate man 
from the past, the present, and the future power of sin. Beyond that 
we cannot go, but although thought may be baffled, experience shows 
that it cost the life of Jesus Christ to bring us home to God. 


Trade Language or Vernacular? 


The question as to trade language or vernacular has often been 
asked, and many an answer has been given, but it would seem that the 
sensible answer is both—each in its place. A trade language is often 
needed in urban areas and in regions of intermingling of several groups. 
Without it the missionary may be confined to communication in one of 
many very minor vernaculars and be unable to speak at all to other 
people in his district except through interpreters. The publication of the 
Scriptures is also certainly justified in any widely used trade language, 
for it may be a long time before the Scriptures are translated into all 
the vernaculars. 

But important as trade languages are, they do not fulfill the principle 
that people should have a translation of the Good News of the Scriptures 
in their own mother tongue. When the trade language becomes a crutch 
to avoid a difficult vernacular or to avoid the use of several important 
vernaculars in an area, it has become far more important than usual 
experience would warrant. When tribespeople have to learn the trade 
language from the missionary or in school in order to hear the Good 
News, or to read the Scriptures, communication can at best be very 
poor indeed. Missions which work in areas of great linguistic diversity 
should certainly employ the trade language where it is useful, but 
every missionary should also be at home in one or more of the vernacular 
languages in which the basic communication must be done. 
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‘Having Loosed the Pangs of Death’’ 
Robert G. Bratcher 


The translation of the participial clause /usas tas 6dinas tou thanatou 
in Acts 2:24 poses an interesting problem, for here is a case where it 
may be said that the total meaning is not equal to the sum of the mean- 
ings of the component parts. 

The word édin means ‘labor pain’, the pain of birth suffered by a 
woman in giving birth to her child. Elsewhere in the New Testament 
it occurs in Mk. 13:8 and Mt. 24:8 of the eschatological wees, wars, 
earthquakes, and famines, all of which are arché é6dinén ‘the beginning 
of the labor pains’ of the new age soon to be born. In 1 Thes. 5:3 the 
suddenness with which the eschatological destruction will come is 
likened to the way in which the labor pangs suddenly come upon a 
woman with child. 

In the Septuagint, likewise, the word signifies ‘labor pains’; 1 in three 
passages it is used in a more general sense of pain or anguish; 2 even in 
these, however, the allusion to the sudden and cruel seizure of labor 
pains is easy to detect. 

In addition to these passages, the phrase ddines thanatou appears 
three times in the LXX: 2 Sam. 22:6, Ps. 17(18):5, Ps. 114(116):3; 
and ddines hadou once, Ps. 17(18):6. In light of the meaning of édin 
elsewhere in the LXX, it would seem that the phrase ddines thanatou 
(or hadou) would be ‘the labor pains of death’ or, perhaps, in a more 
general sense, ‘the pains of death’. In these passages, however, the 
original Hebrew word is hébhél ‘bond’, ‘chain’, and not hébhél ‘pang’; 
the two words, being almost identical, were confused with each other 
(as happens also in Aramaic and Syriac). The phrase hébhléy-maweth 
means ‘the bonds of death’, in which death (or Sheol) is represented 
as lying in wait with cords and snares to trap its victim (cf. the similar 
moqshéy-maweth ‘snares of death’ in Ps. 18:5, Prov. 14:27, 21:6; cf. 
pagis thanatou ‘snare of death’ in Tobit 14:10). 

It is clear that in the Hebrew Bible the phrase A&bhléy-maweth 
meant ‘the cords of death’. What did 6dines thanatou mean in the LXX? 
The metaphor of ‘the birth pangs of death’ encompassing or entangling 
its victim is a very forced one, and seems quite unlikely. It is to be 
noticed that the poetic structure makes ddines hadou parallel with 
‘snares of death’ in Ps. 17:6; d6dines thanatou is parallel to ‘torrents of 
iniquity’ in Ps. 17:5, to ‘cruelties of death’ in 2 Sam. 22:6, and to ‘perils 
of Hades’ in Ps. 114:3. In all these figures there is present the idea of 
active peril and danger. It may reasonably be inferred, therefore, that 
the phrase d6dines thanatou in the LXX was meant to convey the mean- 
ing ‘the bonds of death’, in conformity with the meaning of the Hebrew 
phrase it was translating. 


1Cf. 1 Sam. 4:19; 2 Kg. 19:3; Is. 37:3; Job 39:1, 2, 3; Ps. 47 (48):6; Is. 13:8, 21:3, 
26:17, 66:7; Jer. 6:24, 13:21, 22:23, 27 (50):43; Hos. 13:13; Mic. 4:9; Na. 2:11(10); 
Si. 7:27; 4 Mac. 15:7, 16, 16:8. 

2 Ex. 15:14; Deut. 2:25; Job 21:17. 
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In like fashion it is suggested that the phrase hai é6dines tou thanatou 
in Acts 2:24 means ‘the cords of death’, If it is maintained that ‘labor 
pangs of death’ is the meaning intended, it must be emphasized that the 
only meaning the whole participial clause can bear, in the context, is 
that ‘God raised Jesus by bringing to an end the labor pangs of death’. 
By the use of this figure death is portrayed as a woman in labor whose 
birth pangs are brought to an end by giving birth to the Messiah, i.e. 
the resurrected Jesus. 3 

This is, however, a bizarre figure of speech, and translators have 
shied away from it. In the main, they have followed two courses: (1) 
some have translated the phrase to mean “having stopped death's 
pains”: so the Authorized Version “having loosed the pains of death”; 
English Revised Version, American Standard Version, Montgomery, 
Revised Standard Version, “having loosed the pangs of death”; cf. also 
Moffatt, Goodspeed, Weymouth, and the Ziirich translation; Douay 
and Confraternity (following Vulgate doloribus inferni). In all these 
translations the meaning presumably intended is “ending the pains 
death was inflicting on Jesus," and not “ending the pains death was 
suffering.” Indeed, it may be asked what is meant by “loosing the 
pangs of death” in RSV and others; it would seem that the verb loose 
meaning ‘set free’ here signifies ‘to end death's pangs by setting them 
free’, an obscure expression, at best. 

It should be stressed, however, that hai 6dines does not mean ‘pain’ 
or ‘suffering’ which one person inflicts on another; it means, rather 
(consonant with its usage in the New Testament and the LXX), the 
labor pains, the birth pangs which a woman suffers in the throes of 
childbearing. Furthermore, the verb /ué in Luke-Acts means quite liter- 
ally ‘to loose’, ‘to untie’,4 and in an extended sense, ‘to break up’. 5 
Even if in Acts 2:24 lué means ‘to bring to an end’, in the clause in 
which it is used it means ‘to bring to an end the pangs death was suf- 
fering’; to give the sense of “ending the pains death was inflicting on 
Jesus” is to evade the correct meaning of the phrase in order to provide 
an intelligible figure of speech in translation. 

(2) Other translators, veering even further from the sense of the 
original, have translated the phrase to mean “freeing Jesus from the 
pains of death,” meaning, clearly, “freeing Jesus from the pains which 
death was inflicting on him’: so C. B. Williams, Knox, Phillips, the 
Synodale, and the Jerusalem Bible. This, however, is clearly a mistrans- 
lation, since it introduces “him"’ as the direct object of the participle 
(whereas ‘the pangs of death’ in Greek is the object) and making ‘the 
pangs of death’ the realm or condition from which Jesus was set free. 

Both forms of translation, therefore, fail accurately to convey the 
meaning of the original. If, with all these translations, hai ddines tou 
thanatou be taken to mean ‘the pangs of death’, it must be made clear 


3Cf., among others, F. Field, Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, p. 112; 
Arndt and Gingrich, Lexicon, s.v. lué, 4, thanatos, 1.b.B. 

4 Of an animal, Lk. 13:15, 19:30, 31, 33; of a person, Acts 22:30; figuratively, Lk. 13:16; 
of sandals, Lk. 3:16; Acts 7:33, 13:25. 

5 Acts 13:43, 27:41. 
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that they are the pangs which death itself suffers, not the pains it 
inflicts on someone else; and the participial clause lJusas tas d6dinas tou 
thanatou can mean only ‘bringing to an end the labor pains of death’, 
that is, bringing the labor to an end in the birth of the child. That this 
would be the meaning is clearly proven from the LXX of Job 39:2: 
6dinas de autén elusas ‘did you bring to an end their labor pains?’ 


It would seem, therefore, that the proper meaning of the Greek } 


phrase hai 6dines tou thanatou in Acts 2:24 is hébhléy-maweth ‘the 
cords of death’, and that the participial clause lusas tas ddinas tou 
thanatou means ‘unfastening the bonds of death’. God raised Jesus from 
the dead by untying the cords with which death held him fast. This is 
a natural figure of speech, conforming with figures used in the Old 
Testament, and would certainly convey meaning to Peter's listeners 
(whatever Peter may have said in Aramaic) and to the readers of the 
Acts (cf. also Epistle of Polycarp, 1.2). 

It should be more generally recognized, therefore, that hai ddines 
tou thanatou means ‘the bonds of death’. Liddell-Scott-Jones have al- 
ready done so (s.v. ddis II.3), and one can only wish that Arndt and 
Gingrich had followed Liddell and Scott in the matter. Of the trans- 
lations which have adopted this meaning, Berkeley has “unfastening 
the cords of death,’ and the new Brazilian revision rompendo os grilhées 
da morte. 


Note on G‘'RH with Especial 
Reference to Proverbs 13:8 
Francis M. Seely 


Proverbs 13:8 in the ASV reads, ‘““The ransom of a man's life is 
his riches: but the poor heareth no threatening (mg. Or rebuke). AV 
reads “rebuke,”” and the ASV was right in seeking some more ap- 
propriate meaning for the word. The question is, is ‘threatening’ a 
legitimate translation of G’'RH, and does it give a good sense to 
the verse? Apparently RSV did not think so, and so altered the Hebrew 
text. 

Perhaps the trouble began with a statement by Toy,! “some take 
rebuke as = threat (a sense which the word nowhere else has)."’ This 
statement is echoed by Oesterley, 2 and again by Fritsch.3 An exam- 
ination of the passages in which G’'RH occurs shows the opposite to 
be true. The use of ‘threat’ is supported by both the Gesenius-Buhl and 
the Koehler lexicons. It quite definitely means ‘threat’ in Isa. 30:17 
and is so translated by ASV, RSV, and Bewer.4 That a thousand 


should flee at a rebuke is hard to imagine, but to flee at a threat is 


! Proverbs, International Critical Commentary, p. 265. 
2 The Book of Proverbs, Westminster Commentary, p. 100. 
* Intespreter's Bible, Vol. 4, p. 856. 
*The Book of Isaiah, Harper's Annotated Bible Series, p. 80. 
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understandable. In 2 Sam. 22:16, Ps. 18:16(15), and Ps. 104:7, where 
the G’'RH causes great changes in nature, ‘threat’ would be a more 
appropriate translation than ‘rebuke’.5 Something much stronger than 
‘rebuke’, stronger even than ‘threat’, is needed in Ps. 76:7(6) and 
80:17(16) where the G'RH causes death and in Isa. 50:2 where it 
causes widespread destruction. Here something like ‘destroying word’ 
would seem more fitting. In Isa. 51:20 the G'RH is parallel to the 
wrath of God which causes the downfall of men, and in Isa. 66:15 it 
refers to the fearful judgment of God. 

From these passages, which comprise nine out of the fourteen 
occurrences of the word, it is apparent that ‘rebuke’ is not always 
adequate, that ‘threat’ is at least once required and is appropriate, if 
not required, in three other passages, and that neither ‘rebuke’ nor 
‘threat’ is a strong enough word to render the sense in some passages. 

The verb G'R similarly sometimes has a meaning stronger than 
‘rebuke’. Apparently the word, which in cognate languages has to 
do with a loud cry,® means a rebuke, a threat, and then comes to 
refer to the action which is threatened, and hence has the meaning 
in some places of ‘render ineffective’, ‘destroy’. In Jer. 29:27, “Why 
hast thou not rebuked Jeremiah,” both ASV and RSV translate 
“rebuke,” though from the context ‘threaten’ or ‘put a stop to by 
threatening’ would be more appropriate. AT translates ‘‘put a check 
on.” In Isa. 17:13 ‘threaten’ again makes more sense than ‘rebuke’: 
“He shall rebuke them and they shall flee far off.” Passages where 
a translation implying destruction or rendering ineffective through 
God's word would be appropriate are: Mal. 2:3, “I will GR your 
seed, and will spread dung upon your faces”; Mal. 3:11, ‘I will rebuke 
the devourer for your sakes, and he shall not destroy the fruits of 
your ground”; Ps. 9:6(5), “Thou hast rebuked the nations, thou hast 
destroyed the wicked.” 7 

There are no obvious close parallels to this passage in Proverbs. 
There are, however, many passages which compare riches unfavorably 
with such things as wisdom, righteousness, freedom from a contentious 
woman, freedom from hatred. And 28:11 hints that a poor man may 
have clearer insight than a man whose riches blind his eyes to his own 
conceits. So the thought of 13:8 that a poor man has the advantage 
over a rich man, in that he is not so likely to be threatened, is not out 
of line with thought patterns in other parts of Proverbs. 

In view of these facts, there is no need to alter the Hebrew text 
of Proverbs 13:8. The translation of the ASV is adequate and gives 
good meaning and good parallelism. Paraphrasing, “A man with riches 
is able to ransom his life (when threatened), but a poor man is not 
even threatened.” 


5 The interpretation of the English word rebuke as ‘to check’, ‘to repress’, ‘to restrain’, 
is not allowable for present-day translation purposes, as this usage is now rare. 
(Webster's New International Dictionary, 1949.) 

® Koehler, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros. 

7In the Thai translation, the problem is made easier by the fact that the Thai word 
kanahp means not only ‘rebuke’, but the sort of ‘threatening’ that would imply 
effective result. 
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Principles of Bible Translating 
in the Year 1727 


(We often assume that what we have only recently come to realize 
must of necessity be something quite new in the history of human 
thought. When a new revision of the Scriptures comes off the press and 
the critics denounce it, we may be pleased or alarmed—depending upon 
our own views of the revision—but more often than not we forget that 
almost the same arguments were used about previous revisions. Not 
only the reasons for rejecting the new, but the ungentlemanly remarks 
made about the revisers can usually be duplicated almost phrase for 
phrase during successive generations. As the Scriptures would put it, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of this perennial conflict between 

the new and the traditional can be found in a fascinating book written 
by Hugh Ross and published in London in the year 1727. However, 
even this detailed attack of 304 pages directed against the traditional 
and inaccurate King James translation is an adaptation of a previous 
work, written by Le Cene, entitled “Projet d'une nouvelle version 
Frangaise de la Bible,” published in the year 1696 in Rotterdam. 
Le Cene and Hugh Ross, who follows closely in his footsteps, both 
have a number of very timely things to say about translating. In the 
following extracts from Ross’ book we have endeavored to reproduce the 
most important general argi:merts propounded by these men. Of course, 
in many of the details which they cite, contemporary research has gone 
beyond ‘what these men were acquainted with. However, they show 
remarkable insight into the basic problems of Bible translating. It is only 
a shame that there were not enough other far-seeing and open-minded 
souls who could support the cause so well stated and proposed by these 
advocates of sound translation and revision principles—Ed.) 


In effect we find, that ministers in their pulpits often complain of 
the translations of their texts; nay, some make the most part of their 
sermons consist of various readings, diverse acceptations, and of nice 
criticisms, and grammaticisms, to the puzzling of the unlearned, and the 
wearying and vexing of the learned hearer. But with submission, | 
think, that rather than be thus always nibbling at the faults of trans- 
lations, they should endeavor to show, once for all, that there is a 
necessity of reforming them; and then join their heads together to 
carry on so necessary a work. (p. A5) 

The Apostle to the Galatians says, “Brethren you have been called 
to liberty, only use not this liberty for an occasion to the flesh"; and the 
Psalmist, ““O ye sons of men, how long will you turn my glory into 
shame?” where the words use and turn are not in the original, but are 
necessarily supplied to make up the sense. And there is no version 
but makes such supplements, when there is but a word or two to be 
added, to perfect the meaning of the sacred writers, without being 
afraid in the least of the curses threatened against those who add to 
God's Word. (pp. 11-12) 
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The learned are less apt to be deceived, than the people when 
they meet improper and figurative expressions. They know that there 
is sometimes a transposition of terms that must be replaced in their 
natural order; that there are faults in some copies which must be 
rectified; that there are various readings, some of which, for several 
reasons, are to be preferred to others; that the different pointing of 
the same Hebrew word gives it quite different senses; that there are 
some propositions which seem negative, which are to be taken interrog- 
atively and affirmatively; that there are some allusions to uses and 
customs, which explain the difficulties; that there is a literal sense and 
a figurative that must not be confounded; that there are general ex- 
pressions that must be understood with respect to the particular subject 
to which they are applied; that the Scripture frequently accommodates 
itself to the current opinions about natural things, without approving 
or confirming them; that there are parentheses that darken the sense, 
unless they are more distinctly marked, than they commonly are in 
most translations; that there are ways of speaking of former times, of 
the Jewish nation, and of the Eastern countries, that must be adjusted 
to our ideas; that the different circumstances of the subject, the 
connection with what goes before and after, and the design of the 
author, must often determine the meaning; that the signification of the 
Hebrew verb quite changes, according to the conjugation it is in; and 
several other rules, which are of the greatest importance in finding out 
the true sense of the Holy Scriptures. But the people, who are no 
less concerned to know the will of God than the learned, don’t under- 
stand many of those rules; and therefore are always in danger of being 
deceived, as long as the translations continue as they now are. 
(pp. 12-13) 

The providence of God has, from the very first ages of Christianity, 
raised up to his church learned men, who have applied themselves 
to correct the faults of the original, and translations of the Holy Bible. 
Origen became famous in the East for this kind of study; and St. 
Jerome followed his example in the West, correcting the Latin Bibles, 
that were then in use; and Pope Damasus, who knew his learning, 
engaged him to revise the Latin version of the Gospels; which was 
then in a pitiful condition. This undertaking seemed bold, and above 
the capacity of a private person, who could not, without incurring the 
envy and hatred of a great many, take the freedom to censure books, 
universally approved and received. 

In effect, though this work was not only useful, but absolutely 
necessary, yet, ‘twas dangerous to attempt the reforming of errors, 
which length of time had in a manner authorized. “"Tis a pious 
labor,”” says St. Jerome, “but ‘tis likewise a dangerous presumption 
that he who should be judged by every one, should take upon him 
to be every one’s judge, to change the language of the ancients, and 
bring back the world, already grown old, to the first lessons of children. 
For what person soever, whether ignorant or knowing, that takes this 
Book, and finds it differ from that which he learned, will not instantly 
cry out, that I am guilty of forgery, and sacrilege, in having dared to 
add to the sacred writings, and to change and correct them?” 
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Nevertheless, seeing himself supported by a pope, and being 
besides persuaded, that the Latin versions, which were then read in the 
West, were very defective, he chose rather to expose himself to the 
calumnies of the ignorant multitude, and to pass for an innovator, and 
for a forger, than to be wanting to his duty. 

As this enterprise of St. Jerome was bold, and as he was not only 
contented to give a new translation of the Bible, but also often takes 
notice of the faults of the Septuagint, several opposed themselves to his 
design. St. Austin, who did not approve of a new translation of the 
Old Testament, from the Hebrew, and believed that that of the LXX 
was immediately inspired, thought it impossible that St. Jerome should 
have better success than the translators that went before him; and 
signifies to him, how much he was astonished at his undertaking. Nay 
farther, he used all his endeavors to take him off from it, and 
prohibited the use of his version in all his diocese. 

Rusinus went much farther, and accused St. Jerome of having 
scandalized the whole church, by attempting to introduce Judaism into 
it; of having entirely changed the Scriptures, and acting as a Jew and 
apostate in his translation. In fine, the matter went so far, that St. 
Jerome was obliged to soften his style, and, after he had called his 
censurers dogs and asses, to write apologies in defense of so useful 
and necessary an innovation. 

He complains that he should have been accused, for the good 
service he thought to have rendered to his countrymen, by endeavoring 
to encourage them to instruct themselves in the knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures; telling them withal, that even the Greeks, though 
they had the version of the LXX, made no scruple to translate his 
Latin version into their tongue: and if we may believe Genebrand, 
Sophronius had translated it into Greek. 

He was charged above all, with endeavoring to discredit the version 
of the LXX, which all Christians had in great esteem and veneration: 
to which he often answers: “That he had no mind to lessen its 
authority, and that he acknowledged it to be divine. I am forced,” 
says he, “in every book of the Scriptures, to answer to the calumnies 
of my adversaries, who accuse my version as being a censure of the 
Septuagint. Be it known to my dogs, that I have undertaken this work 
for the instruction of the people, without any design of blaming the 
ancient version.” And in another place: ““This work is indeed dangerous, 
and exposed to the barkings of my calumniators, who allege that | 
bring in my translation, in place of the ancient, with no other design, 
than to blame the Septuagint: How then do I contemn the ancient 
translators? By no means; but I labor in the house of the Lord, 
treading in the footsteps of those that went before me.” 

But notwithstanding all these protestations, St. Austin, who was 
otherwise his friend, disapproved his undertaking, endeavored to take 
him off of it, and would never allow to have his version read in his 
diocese, as has been observed already. 

But he was no sooner dead, as Serrarius, Walton, and others 
observe, than his translation acquired authority, and was received 
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by the most part of the Latins, who acknowledged its faithfulness, and 
conformity to the original Hebrew; yet so as the ancient version, was 
also kept to the time of Gregory the Great, who in his studies made 
use of both, as he himself tells in the end of a letter directed to 
Leander, though he prefers St. Jerome's version to the ancient, declaring 
that it was more exact, and that whatsoever it taught was to be believed. 

This translation prevailed at length by degrees, rather by a tacit 
consent of the Latin Church, than by any decree of councils or popes. 
For though Hug. de St. Victor affirm, that the Latin Church did 
authorize the reading and public use of it, yet he cites no decree to 
that purpose; and Erasmus challenges Dorpius to produce any synod- 
ical act, wherein it was approved; though Anselm, Bernard, and others, 
cite and explain it in their writings. 

Santes Pagninus having imitated St. Jerome, by giving a translation 
of the Bible from the Hebrew, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
met almost with the same reproaches from Mariana the Jesuit, and 
from Genebrand, though the popes, Leo X, Adrian VI, and Clement 
VII, had backed it with their authority. 

Nor did Erasmus meet with better treatment, upon the account of 
his version of the New Testament according to the Greek, from Martin 
Dorpius at Lovain, from Edward Leigh an Englishman, from James 
Stunica a Spaniard, and from Peter Sutor a divine of Paris, notwith- 
standing it had the approbation of Pope Leo X and that it had escaped 
the censure even of the Spanish inquisitors. 

The translations of Junius and Tremellius, and Beza, were no 
better received at first, in several places. Our English divines prohibited 
the selling of the former, unless their censure thereof was bound in 
with it; which bore, that it was not to be looked upon as an exact 
version, but as a paraphrase; and that the annotations on it were to 
pass only for the opinions of men, where there were several things not 
to be approved. This censure passed at London, in the year 1593. 
Beza’s version had much the same fate. In fine, every one knows, how 
the Archbishop of Paris, and the Jesuits proceeded against the gentle- 
men of the Port-Royal, for having dared to publish a version of the 
New Testament according to the Greek, in the year 1667. 

Nevertheless, justice has been done at length to all those versions; 
and it has been acknowledged, that the amendments and alterations 
which they have made according to the original, were not only useful, 
but also absolutely necessary: which gives ground to hope, that it 
would still be acceptable to endeavor to give a more exact translation 
of the Bible, than any that has hitherto appeared. And indeed it were 
to be wished, that those who are in power, did employ men of true 
learning and solid piety, free from bigotry and blind zeal, in so noble 
and necessary a work. (pp. 28-33) 

All the Jewish versions of the Old Testament have this defect, 
that by keeping too close to the letter of the original, it is almost 
impossible to understand them. Nay, the generality of Christian trans- 
lators have likewise fallen into the same fault, even with respect to 
the New Testament, which they have often made to speak Hebrew 
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and Greek in their own language; sticking sometimes by the very 
etymologies of words, without considering, that it can be only excusable 
in schoolboys to translate after that manner. 

It must certainly be acknowledged, that every language has its 
particular graces and proprieties, and that the Eastern tongues especially, 
whose style the Greek of the New Testament has in many places 
imitated, have ways of expressing, which are relative to the manners 
and customs of the Levant, that would be silly and ridiculous, if they 
are not rendered according to the analogy and resemblance which 
they have with the languages into which they are translated: because 
it seldom happens, that two languages do agree in their turn and 
phrase, and therefore too literal translation, would be so far from 
expressing the sense of the original, with that force and purity in which 
‘twas first written, that it would quite disfigure it, rob it of its true 
ornaments, and make it speak oftentimes the quite contrary of what 
the author designed. 

Indeed, a literal translation of the Bible might be of some use to 
them that would learn the Hebrew, and the language of the synagogue, 
which the authors of the New Testament spoke; because they render 
the Hebrew or Syriac word for word. This is the only reason that 
Pagninus gives in the preface of his version, for having taken this 
method of translating; and ‘tis indeed the only pretext that can be 
alleged for it. But a version should not propose to itself to teach its 
readers the language of its original: there are grammars and dictionaries 
enough, appointed for that purpose: its principal design should be, to 
make them understand the meaning of its authors, otherwise it will 
unavoidably fall into nonsensical rhapsodies, and give occasion for 
wild and extravagant fancies. 

St. Austin relates a remarkable story to this purpose. He was 
preaching on a certain occasion, on Matthew 11:26, which the vulgar 
Latin renders, “I confess to thee, O Father,” etc., and he had no 
sooner read the first words of his text, than his hearers fell a beating 
of their breasts according to the custom of those that confessed their 
sins in this time; which gave him occasion to blame them for having 
taken too much notice of the words, without considering their meaning; 
telling them they were words of thanksgiving in this place, being 
expressed by our blessed Saviour, who had never sinned, and conse- 
quently, had no need of confession. The same Father often acknowl- 
edges, that Christians are indispensably obliged to instruct themselves 
in the true sense of the Scripture phrases, and to bring them to ways of 
speaking used in their mother tongue; because all languages have 
particular forms of expression, which seem ridiculous when translated 
into other languages. 

St. Jerome was so fully convinced, that the perfection of a trans- 
lation consists, rather in the conformity of the sense to that of the 
original, than in a conformity of words and phrases, that he not only 
confesses he had chiefly used the former in his translations, but also 
solemnly declares he did not much regard the latter; according to the 
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example of Cicero, in his translations of the Protagoras of Plato, the 
(Economics of Xenophon, and of the two fine discourses of Azschines 
and Demosthenes against him. But lest the example of Cicero should 
be rejected by his adversaries, he adds, that Hilary the Confessor had 
followed the same method in his translations of several homilies on 
the Book of Job, and of several treatises and sermons on the Psalms, 
from Greek to Latin. 

This method of keeping more to the sense, than to the words, in 
translating the Holy Scriptures, seemed so essential to this famous 
interpreter, that giving his opinion on this subject to Sunia and Fretella, 
he repeats again, that it was the chief business of the translator, to 
render the turns and proprieties of a strange language, in the most 
clear and exact expressions of his own, as Cicero, Terence, Plautus and 
Cecilius (the most learned of their age) had done in their translations 
from Greek to Latin: and in another place he tells us, that ‘tis difficult 
to give translations the graces of their original, and that when they 
are rendered word for word, they are in many places barbarous 
and ridiculous. (pp. 34-37) 


The Scriptures: Translation and Distribution 


William L. Wonderly 


The American Bible Society tried a new approach to an old problem 
when in May 1958 it sponsored a three-day gathering of over 
forty missionaries and nationals from some fourteen denominations 
and missions to consult together regarding problems connected with 
getting the message of the Bible to the Indian tribes of Mexico. The 
meeting took place at Camohmila, a YMCA camp on the outskirts 
of the Aztec Indian village of Tepoztlan, an hour and a half by auto 
road from Mexico City. It was organized by Sr. Francisco Estrello, 
Secretary of the Bible Society's Mexico Agency, and Dr. William 
Wonderly, consultant in Mexico for the Society's Translations Depart- 
ment. Dr. Eugene Nida, Secretary for Translations, helped in leading 
a number of the discussions. 

During the past decade and a half the Bible Society has published 
Scripture portions in over 30 Indian languages of Mexico, including 
a complete New Testament in one of them, and is now being called 
upon to publish New Testaments in several others. With this invest- 
ment in the Scriptures for these peoples, it was felt to be highly im- 
portant that a serious study be made of how these Scriptures are being 
used, and to bring together people from various organizations and 
different parts of the country who are responsible for their use, with 
a view to sharing experiences and ideas that would make for a more 
effective use of the Word of God among the Indians. 

It was gratifying to hear reports from the field of the Tzeltal 
Indians of Chiapas, in whose language the Bible Society published 
the New Testament two years ago, and from the Chol field of the 
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same state, for which the Society now has the New Testament in the 
hands of the printer; and to hear how God has led the people re- 
sponsible for these fields to work out plans whereby, within the pattern 
of the evangelical church of the country, it is possible to encourage 
the growth of the Indian churches along lines especially meaningful 
in terms of their own way of life. To the Chol Indians, for example, 
the preaching of the gospel is especially oriented to meet the fears 
which these people have of the spirit world and the power of the 
witch doctor; and their pagan custom of killing animals in sacrifice 
to the spirits is made a point of departure for bringing to them the 
message of Christ. 

It was fascinating to hear the Reverend Edesio Sanchez, an ordained 
minister whose native language is Maya, tell of the way in which the 
gospel among the Maya Indians of Yucatan bears fruit when they 
hear it and read it in their own language. Mr. Sanchez is a member 
of the committee which has just completed the translation of the New 
Testament into Maya, which the Bible Society expects soon to have 
available for these descendents of the old Maya civilization. 

Hearts were warmed in listening to the account by Sr. Venancio 
Hernandez, a converted Otomi Indian from one of the perennially 
drought-stricken areas of Mexico, as he told of the effects of the 
Bible in the lives of his fellow countrymen, and of the way in which 
among them there has sprung up a truly indigenous church movement 
in which men and women who formerly lived in ignorance and abject 
poverty have now begun to work together as Christian brethren 
for their mutual strengthening and for the application of the Bible 
message to every aspect of their lives, material and spiritual. Here, 
as in other areas of Mexico, the Scriptures in the language of the 
people have been an important means of bringing about this all- 
pervading change in their lives. 

With regard to Indian affairs in general, Mexico has actually 
taken the lead and is setting a pace for other countries of Latin 
America; but this emphasis has heretofore been more outside the 
church than within it. It was possible at this gathering to bring to the 
attention of Mexican church leaders some of the advances that have 
been made by anthropologists and educators within their own country. 
Dr. Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran, head of the University of the State of 
Veracruz, kindly made himself available for lecture and discussion 
during one afternoon of the meeting and presented a most fasci- 
nating account of some of the work that is being done. Dr. Nida, in 
another of the sessions, discussed ways in which many aspects of 
this approach can be brought to bear upon the work of the evangelical 
churches as they endeavor to discharge their responsibility of getting 
the message of the Bible to the Indians of their own country. 
Such was the interest of those who were gathered at the meeting 
that the Bible Society has now gone ahead with the formation of an 
evangelical committee on Indian problems in Mexico, which is to 
function as an unofficial advisory body made up of persons from 
the churches and missions who have responsibility for different aspects 
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of Indian work in the country. This committee is to seek various 
ways of making available to church leaders, and to others in Mexico, 
information about the work that is being done and which needs to 
be done in achieving a more effective use of the Bible among Mexico's 
Indians; at the same time the committee is to help the Bible Society 
discover how it can best serve the churches in this important task 
by making available to them the Scriptures in the form that will be most 
useful for each of the different situations that confront them. 


A New Edition of the Greek New Testament 


For the first time in the history of Christendom it has been arranged 
that a committee of New Testament textual scholars should undertake 
to study all the available evidence and prepare a new Greek text, 
which would represent the latest discoveries, a careful evaluation of 
existing data, and the presentation of relevant evidence on all points 
involving significant exegetical problems. The text, apparatus, and 
supplementary volumes, which will accompany the text, are designed 
to provide the student, pastor, scholar, and translator with hitherto 
unavailable resources to aid in the study and understanding of the 
New Testament. 

It is hoped that this project, sponsored by the American Bible 
Society with the co-operation of the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land and the Wiirttemberg Bible Society of Germany, will help to 
meet the growing demand for a more satisfactory text of the Greek 
New Testament. 


REASONS FOR A NEW TEXT 


New Manuscript Evidence 

During the last fifty years there have been a number of signif- 
icant manuscript finds, especially papyrus fragments of the New 
Testament from the rubbish heaps of ancient Egypt, as well as 
many manuscripts in Greek and other ancient languages which have 
been discovered in libraries of churches and monasteries of Europe 
and the Near East. Though the evidence from some of these papyrus 
fragments and manuscripts has been cited in footnotes by several 
editors of New Testament texts, such materials have not been fully 
or systematically incorporated into existing editions of the Greek 
New Testament. In fact, for the most part the editions of the Greek 
New Testament which are in use today reflect almost entirely the 
results of 19th century textual studies. The Westcott and Hort text, 
still widely employed, was published in 1881. The Nestle text, first 
issued in 1898, is based upon a consensus of agreement among the 
texts of W-H, Weiss (published in 1894-1900), and Tischendorf 
(1895). In later editions, especially those which reflect the work of 
Prof. D. Kurt Aland, some modifications have been made, principally 
in the apparatus, but the text itself is predominantly 19th century in 
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orientation. Von Soden’s text, although published in 1913, embodies 
a textual reconstruction never widely approved by scholars. Souter’s 
text, issued first in 1910, merely reprints the attempt made by 
Edwin Palmer in 1881 to reconstruct the Greek text which presumably 
lay behind the English Revised Version of 1881. The texts published 
by three Roman Catholic scholars, Vogels (third edition, 1949-50), 
Bover (third edition, 1953), and Merk (seventh edition, 1951), have 
included some significant advances, but for various reasons the textual 
theories underlying these editions have not found widespread approval 
among present-day scholars. 
Importance of Versional Data 

Though all major critical editions of the Greek New Testament 
cite data from the ancient versions in Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Gothic, 
Armenian, Georgian, Ethiopic, and Arabic, such citations tend to 
be sporadic, are sometimes inaccurate, and often lack adequate verifi- 
cation or fail to take into due account some of the essential problems 
of translation, which tend to color any textual evidence coming from 
the versions. With the present availability of more reliable texts of 
several of these versions as well as the discovery of some important 
new manuscripts and the possibilities of more accurate assessing of 
the significance of these data, it is of the utmost importance that 
greater and more consistent attention be paid to such evidence as the 
various versions may provide. 


New Evaluation of Evidence 

The field of textual criticism has advanced considerably beyond 
the stage that was reached by 19th century scholars, whose strong 
dependence upon and attachment to codices Sinaiticus and Vaticanus 
have been challenged by contemporary research. Furthermore, present- 
day textual scholars are more sensitive to problems of internal con- 
sistency, the style of individual writers, the pressures of parallel 
renderings, the importance of the so-called Western readings, and 
the significance of possible Aramaisms underlying certain Greek usages 
in the Gospels. All this means that even with the same textual evidence 
modern scholars are in a position to make more accurate judgments 
than were their predecessors as to what may have been the reading 
of the original text. 
Selection of the More Significant Variants 

In critical texts of the Greek New Testament it has been a practice 
to list in the apparatus any and all types of textual variants. This 
means that intermingled with important variant readings which vitally 
affect the interpretation of many passages there are numerous variants 
involving minor alternatives of spelling, insignificant divergencies in 
word order, and additions or omissions due to obvious scribal errors. 
What seems to be more desirable for the average exegete—whether 
student, pastor, or teacher—is a selection of those variants which are 
important for an interpretation of the Scriptures. Since in any one- 
volume edition of the Greek New Testament it is quite impossible to list 
all variants together with all the relevant manuscript evidence, it is 
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more important that a careful selection be made of those variants 
which are important to the exegesis of the text and that for such diver- 
gencies all the significant textual data be listed, with as few abbrevi- 
ations and complicated symbols as possible. 


Explanations of Textual Decisions 


In all critical Greek texts of the New Testament it is the practice 
to present, at least by implication, the evidence for and against particu- 
lar readings. In a high percentage of instances, however, the evidence 
in favor of the reading of the text is omitted, and the reader must 
either attempt to deduce the evidence or simply trust the editor's 
judgment. There is generally no attempt made to explain to the reader 
precisely why one reading was put in the text and a variant in the 
apparatus. Furthermore, the circumstance in which some variants are 
assigned to the text and others to the apparatus seems to imply, by their 
very placement on the page, that the text is always immeasurably 
superior to every reading in the apparatus. The scholar, of course, is 
well aware of the fact that in many instances the evidence for and 
against a particular reading is almost evenly balanced. On the other 
hand, the decision between another set of variants may be quite clear- 
cut and evident. Nevertheless, the way in which readings are listed 
in the text and apparatus does not reveal this fact to the average 
student or pastor, and even for the person who is better prepared in 
the field of textual criticism, the inevitable difference of prestige between 
text and apparatus is deceptive. Moreover, it is confusing to most 
persons to find that in one passage a particular combination of textual 
evidence may be cited in support of a reading placed in the text, 
while in another passage this same combination of manuscript evidence 
is listed in support of a reading which has been relegated to the margin. 
Accordingly, it is of utmost importance that in the preparation of a 
critical text some means be found whereby those responsible for such 
textual decisions may be able to indicate to the reader precisely why 
certain readings find their way into the text and others into the 
apparatus. Hence, it is proposed that in conjunction with the publication 
of a new Greek text there be published also, as part of a series of 
supplementary volumes, a detailed analysis of the reasons under- 
lying the judgments of the committee undertaking this work. 


The Work of a Committee 

Despite the notable achievements of a number of individual scholars 
in the field of textual criticism, there is a general feeling that New 
Testament textual studies have advanced to a point where no one 
person can adequately control all the data, especially the evidence 
coming from the numerous ancient versions. Furthermore, there is a 
distinct value in the judgment of a committee of scholars, for on 
debatable matters varying points of view can be fully reflected in the 
supplementary volumes. 

It has been a long-standing principle of the Bible Societies that all 
important translations and revisions should be done by committees, 
not by individual scholars, since it is obvious that a higher standard 
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of accuracy and balance can be obtained by committee decision. It 
would, therefore, seem not only logical but imperative that the Greek 
text which is to be used by such committees in their translation and 
revision work should likewise be the result of committee endeavor. 


NATURE OF THE PROPOSED TEXT AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES 


As has been indicated above, the projected new Greek New Testa- 
ment will consist of a text based upon a considerable body of new 
evidence plus a careful evaluation of data already employed by others, 
Of course, no new Greek text will be a radical departure from what 
we now have, for on the vast majority of points there is no disagree- 
ment among scholars as to the original reading, despite the thousands 
of manuscript variations. However, in the preparation of the new text 
the committee will not only make the most intensive study of all crucial 
points but will review the evidence for the text at all other points 
as well. 

According to present plans the apparatus will include between 
2,000 and 3,000 variants (as compared, for example, with some 10,000 
variants in the latest editions of the Nestle text). This limited number 
of variants will be selected on the basis of their exegetical significance 
and their claim to serious consideration as possible alternatives to the 
text. For these variants the committee will list all the relevant textual 
data, with a minimal use of abbreviations and complex sigla. 


Supplementary Volumes 


Supplementary Volumes of three types have been planned: (1) those 
including (a) an introduction to the textual problems of the New 
Testament, including a careful statement of the principles employed 
by the committee, and (b) the presentation of reasons for the com- 
mittee’s judgment on all variants, including a special treatment of 
problems arising out of the traditional usage of the Textus Receptus 
underlying so many translations, (2) a comprehensive bibliography of 
New Testament textual criticism, and (3) a list of the major New 
Testament manuscripts, including information as to their contents, age, 
condition, present location, available editions or microfilm copies, etc. 

Certain special features involving the format and printing of the 
proposed Greek text may also be indicated here: a more legible Greek 
type than is normally employed, a more consistent indentation of poetic 
and liturgical passages, a reference system especially designed to meet 
translators’ and expositors’ needs (with greater emphasis on _phil- 
ological rather than theological parallels), division into paragraphs and 
smaller sections in a form more consistent with the significant divisions 
of thought, and a means of distinguishing bona fide Old Testament 
quotations from mere allusions or literary echoes. 


PROCEDURES TO BE EMPLOYED 


Procedures have been devised specifically to meet the requirements 
of the special type of publication being proposed. Since the new edition 
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will make no claim to have an exhaustive critical apparatus nor presume 
to be based upon a comprehensive collation and re-examination of all 
textual manuscript evidence,! the committee plans to make use of as 
much of the available published evidence as possible, while supple- 
menting it at all points involving doubt, obscurity, or contradictory 
evidence. Accordingly, the procedures are divided into three principal 
phases: (1) determining those points in the text where more compre- 
hensive evidence is required, (2) gathering such data, and (3) evaluat- 
ing the evidence: 


1. The determining of those points in the text which merit further 
investigation and study is accomplished by three principal means: 


a. The collation of the differences among the text of Westcott- 
Hort, Merk, Bover, Vogels, Nestle, and von Soden. The collations 
are made against the Westcott-Hort text, as being the most useful 
base for comparison. 


b. Comparison of the apparatuses of Merk, Bover, Vogels, 
and Nestle. By analyzing these apparatuses the committee members 
select any and all points which may merit further study for possible 
incorporation into the text and/or apparatus of the new Greek text. 


c. Study of important commentaries and articles in theological 
journals in order to discover any additional textual problems which 
should be considered by the committee. 


All the information gathered by these three processes is then incorpo- 
rated into the second phase of procedure, which is: 


2. The gathering of manuscript data on significant variants. For all 
variants which have been discovered and selected by the first phase 
of procedure, the fullest possible evidence is being collected from 
the following sources: 


a. All the Greek papyri of the New Testament. * 


b. All principal uncial manuscripts (where possible from print- 
ed texts, but where necessary from the manuscripts themselves) 
and a number of lesser uncials, a relatively large number of which 
have never been cited by textual scholars. 


c. A representative selection of the more significant minuscule 
manuscripts (between 100 and 200), a number of which have not 
been cited before. 

d. A number of the more important Greek lectionaries, in- 
cluding many not previously included in critical editions of the 
New Testament. 


e. Ancient versions. A more consistent and systematic citing 
of versional evidence is being undertaken, including some evidence 


1Neither in scope nor design does the New Testament text here proposed conflict 
with other projects, e.g. the International Greek New Testament project, which aims 
at amassing exhaustive evidence of variants of the New Testament text, using the 
Textus Receptus as a base and without attempting to construct a critical text. 
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from manuscripts not previously cited. All versional data, however, 
are to be carefully checked so as to avoid the pitfall of listing as 
versional evidence readings which arose merely through the proc- 
esses of translation. 


f. Church Fathers. Special attention is being given to problems 
connected with quotations made by Church Fathers, whose manner 
of quoting the New Testament is often such as to leave serious 
doubt concerning the textual base employed. Only indisputable 
evidence is to be utilized. 


Whenever attestations obtained from printed texts in this second phase 
of procedure involve any doubt on the grounds of (1) conflicting evi- 
dence cited in other texts, (2) general unreliability of the source, or (3) 
apparent contradiction in the text type, such readings are checked 
against the original manuscripts themselves. All the evidence gathered 
in phase two is dealt with by the committee during phase three, 
which is: 


3. The evaluating of the evidence. During the third phase of procedure 
the committee studies the data gathered during the second phase 
and make judgments upon it. At these sessions, the committee works 
together in order (a) to determine the contents of the text and 
apparatus and (b) to furnish statements of the reasons underlying 
such judgments. 


PERSONNEL 


The work of preparing the new Greek New Testament text and 
supplementary volumes is being done by (1) an editorial committee, 
(2) an advisory committee of consultants, and (3) persons secured by 
the editorial committee and the sponsoring societies to work on special 
phases of the program. 

The Editorial Committee consists of the following: Prof. D. Kurt 
Aland of the University of Muenster, Principal Matthew Black of 
St. Mary's College, University of St. Andrews, Prof. Bruce M. Metzger 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, Prof. Arthur Véébus of the Chicago 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Maywood, Illinois, and Prof. Allen 
P. Wikgren of the University of Chicago. The Editorial Committee 
has ultimate responsibility for the contents of the text, apparatus, and 
supplementary volumes. 

The Advisory Committee consists of more than forty recognized 
scholars in the field of New Testament text, in America and Europe. 
These persons have been nominated by the members of the Editorial 
Committee and invited by the sponsoring societies to participate in the 
program. The members of the Advisory Committee are sent full 
reports on the progress of the work as well as advance copies of 
preliminary drafts and proofs so that their advice and counsel may be 
obtained, not only on points related to their particular fields of spe- 
cialization but also on general problems involving both principles and 
procedures. 
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TIME REQUIRED FOR COMPLETION 
OF THE PROJECT 


According to the schedule adopted for this project when it began 
in 1956, the editorial work of the Committee will require a total of six 
summer sessions (1956-61) and approximately two to three years of 
additional time given to the editing, proofreading, and publication of 
the text and supplementary volumes. 


STRATEGIC NEED FOR SUCH A TEXT 


It would of course be wrong to think that by the processes of 
textual analysis and comparison any one committee could ever arrive 
at a definitive text of the Greek New Testament, fixed for all future 
time. Every text is subject to revision in the light of the discovery of 
new manuscript evidence. It is for this reason that the sponsors of this 
project expect to have the Editorial Committee review their text from 
time to time and to make whatever changes are required. Moreover, 
the supplementary volumes, especially in the bibliographical data and 
the listing of manuscripts, will be enlarged from time to time, in order 
to make them fully representative of contemporary developments. It 
is essential that during a period of almost unbelievable interest in the 
Bible the best international scholarship be employed in order to make 
full use of new data and fresh insights in the preparation of an ade- 
quate Greek text. Such a text is a vital necessity in the vast program 
of Bible translating and revision, unprecedented in the history of 
Christendom, and a most important tool in the hands of students, pastors, 
and teachers concerned with the interpretation of the Scriptures. 


Leads from a Lexicon 
FPF. W. Gingrich 


(Professor F. W. Gingrich has provided the readers of The Bible 
Translator with a highly useful list of some of the more interesting and 
significant differences of meaning which contemporary New Testament 
scholarship has revealed and which are incorporated in the popular Greek- 
English Lexicon to the New Testament, edited by Professor Gingrich 
and the late Professor W. F. Arndt, on the basis of an earlier German 
work by Professor Walter Bauer. Ed.) 


aloyivn, pcr Lk. 14:9 = in disgrace. 

diatovsia rod piov: 1 John 2:16 = pride in one’s possessions rather 
than pride of life: cf. 1 John 3:17. 

dtdéty: Mt. 13:22, Mk. 4:19, perhaps Heb. 3:13 = pleasure, pleasantness. 

daiémms: Rom. 12:8 = generosity, liberality. 

dondfoua: Mt. 5:47 = cherish, be fond of, rather than greet. 

Bagog: 2 Cor. 4:17 = fulness rather than weight (of glory). 

ydo: inferential, by all means, James 1:7, 1 Pet. 4:15, Heb. 12:3. 
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yoduua: Lk. 16:6 = promissory note. 

decowWaimovia: Acts 25:19 = religion rather than superstition. 

deondéms: 2 Tim. 2:21 = owner rather than master. 

dia avods: 1 Cor. 3:15 = as if he had come through the fire, rather 
than by fire. 

didvora: Eph. 2:3 = sense, impulse. 

d:aviw: Acts 21:7, continue is possible as well as complete. 

dixaos: Lk. 23:47 = innocent rather than just. 

édw: éate ws tovtov: Lk. 22:51 = Stop! No more of this!, rather than 
Let me do this much. 

éyxotarw: Mt. 13:33 = put in rather than hide in. 

eidov: visit Lk. 8:20, Acts 16:40, 1 Cor. 16:7; learn to know, Lk. 9:9, 
23:8, John 12:21, Rom. 1:11. 

elxov: foretell, Mt. 28:6, Mk. 14:46. 

éxaintw: Gal. 5:4 = lose grace or favor, rather than fall from. 

Flav: Rev. 6:6 = olive orchard, rather than oil. 

évéyw: Lk. 11:53, be very hostile may be better than press hard. 

é€ovaia: domain, dominion may be good in Lk. 4:6, 22:53, Col. 1:13. 

éxavéodwo: 2 Tim. 3:16 = improvement rather than correction. 

éxi Stepdvw: Acts 11:19 = against Stephen. 

éwdupia; eis éBupias: Rom. 13:14 so as to arouse desires. 

émzoonyéw and -ia: Col. 2:19, Phil. 1:19, Eph. 4:16 = support. 

Cnuia: Cnuiay xeodjoa: Acts 27:21 avoid damage is possible. 

délw: 2 Pet. 3:5 = maintain; Col. 2:18 = take pleasure in. 

Deoaneia: Lk. 12:42 = servants 

idéa: Mt. 28:3 may = face. 

iducitns: 1 Cor. 14:16, 23f, an interesting Christian development, = some- 
thing like inquirer. 

iuds: Acts 22:25 may = whip. 

xakdun: 1 Cor. 3:12, straw seems better than stubble. 

xal@s: James 2:3 may = please; cf. 3 John 6. 

xAnoovouia: salvation, in a Christian sense, Gal. 3:18; Col. 3:24; Eph. 1:14. 

xoitmowr: lawsuit in 1 Cor. 6:2, 4. 

xoiuixds: Heb. 4:12 = able to judge. 

xtiows: 1 Pet. 2:13 = authority, institution. 

dahid: John 8:43 may = way of speaking. 

Anorjs: John 18:40 = insurrectionist, revolutionary. 

piacua: 2 Pet. 2:20 may = misdeed, crime. 

vdnua: 2 Cor. 10:5 may be design, plot. 

olxos: Acts 7:10 = property rather than household. 

S00¢ without adytes: can mean all who, Acts 10:45, John 1:12. 


nooiotnu: mpoictduevog: may = care for, give aid in Rom. 12:8; 1 Thes. | 
5:12. 


ao@tos: Eph. 6:2 = of greatest importance, rather than first. 
dvnagia: James 1:21 tends to mean sordid avarice, greediness. 
owdav: Mk. 14:51f may = tunic. 

onéoua: Rom. 9:29 may = survivors rather than children. 
tidy: Lk. 19:21 may be a commercial technical term = deposit. 
yaou: 2 Cor. 1:15 may = delight. 
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Readers’ Corner 


From J. L. Swellengrebel 


The question on the inclusive or exclusive pronoun in John 4 in 
the July 1958 TBT Readers’ Corner set me thinking. Most languages 
in the Indonesian Archipelago differentiate between inclusive and 
exclusive pronouns. The Toba-Batta translation (North Central Su- 
matra) uses the inclusive pronoun in v. 12, ‘our father Jacob’, the 
exclusive pronoun in the rest of the verses mentioned. In the Classic 
Malay, Modern Malay, Sundanese, and Balinese versions the exclusive 
pronoun is used throughout vs. 12, 20, and 25. 

Notwithstanding this ‘cloud of witnesses” for the exclusive pronoun, 
I feel inclined to another solution. The Samaritan woman, in my view, 
is trying to get the better of Jesus; she appeals to Jacob (v. 12) and 
to ‘our fathers’ (v. 20) as to authorities higher than Jesus. If this is 
true, then it was important for her to show that those authorities 
were acknowledged by Jesus also. Therefore, we can imagine her to 
have thought or said, ‘Your and my ancestor’ (v. 12) or ‘ancestors’ 
(v. 20)—inclusive pronoun in both verses. 

As for the phrase ‘who gave us the well’, there is certainly much 
truth in the consideration: ‘Since the well was in Samaritan territory, 
presumably she would use the exclusive form.” Yet, the inclusive can 
be defended here also, I think. With the remark that Jacob and his 
sons drank from the well, she is pointing back to a time anterior to 
the present antithesis between Jew and Samaritan; the well was given 
to ancestors of both peoples. Moreover, she comes to fetch water from 
the well and Jesus hopes to quench his thirst with its water. “The well 
is of common interest for both you and me,” she may have meant. 

It seems possible to find a third appeal to higher authority in v. 25. 
The woman has acknowledged Jesus as a prophet, but to the Messiah 
even a prophet has to bow; he, the prophet, as well as she, will have 
to be shown all things by the Messiah. Accepting this interpretation, 
we again have to use the inclusive ‘we’. Yet there is a difference with 
the verses first mentioned. In v. 12 and v. 20 the pronominal first 
person plural was used in phrases connected with the past; v. 25 points 
to the future, to the time when the Messiah will come and teach. A 
consciousness among the Samaritans of a Messianic belief common 
to both Jews and themselves is a necessary presupposition of the inter- 
pretation of v. 25 given above. So we are led to the preliminary 
question whether such a consciousness existed in Jesus’ times. That 
question I am not able to decide here and now. 


Mr. T. W. G. Collins, of the Africa Inland Mission, working in 
Kenya, East Africa, writes: 

On page 88 of the April 1958 issue, under his paragraph heading 
on “Humility,” Mr. R. G. Bratcher offers us some very fine advice. 
To me this is emphasized by the Rev. W. J. Bradnock’s presentation 
of “Questions and Answers” referring to work being done by the 
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Rev. C. S. Foster, in the issue of October 1956. The practical out. 
working of sticking to the text to the best of our ability. 

Accordingly, as I have seen no comment in the periodical yet 
I venture to question the validity of the assumption made by the autho; 
of ‘Problems of Bible Translation,”” as reproduced on page 134 of the 
issue for July 1955, namely: 


Proverbs must generally be treated in the same way (as idioms). 
The same thought is illustrated in a different way in different 
lands and should be translated by the corresponding proverb. Where 
an Englishman would say “Every little helps,"’ a Frenchman would 
say “Little streams make big rivers.” 


Apart from the fact that many present-day proverbs may well 
prove to be transient colloquialisms, which would tend to exclude them 
from the Bible, one may well immediately inquire just which verses 
in the book of Proverbs may one deal with in this manner and where 
or why must the line be drawn? Even if one has up one’s sleeve a 
proverb to match one which is to be translated, is that any reason 
for excluding the original saying from its place in God's holy Word! 


Mr. W. H. Douglas, of the United Aborigines Mission, working 
among the aborigines of Western Australia, writes: 


A few translations have been done for Australian tribes, but in 
most cases the original translators are now off the field and the suc- 
cessors have either not learned the languages themselves or have not 
encouraged literacy (i.e. vernacular reading). As far as I know, only 
at Hermannsburg (among the Aranta) and at Ernabella (Mark's 
Gospel in Pitjantjatjara) has there been much emphasis on vernacular 
reading. 

It is heartening to report, however, that there has come a revival 
of interest in the vernacular approach. Of course, as the Government 
has forbidden vernacular education in the native schools, this work 
must not (at this time) be conducted amongst the children. But there 
are ample opportunities to promote literacy amongst the teenagers 
and adults. We personally are seeking to encourage a ‘people move- 
ment” amongst the adults, so that whole communities may turn to 
Christianity, making it possible for men to be released from the close- 
knit societies to undertake Christian training. 


In a recent meeting our own mission passed the following motion: 
‘This meeting is in full accord with the principle of language 


— — 
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study, Bible translating and literacy work on stations where the , 


native language is in common use and is determined that the 
principle shall be implemented as soon as possible...” 


You will realize that this decision has been a great joy to us. 


From Age Holter, of the Norwegian Bible Society 


The observations of J. de Savignac on “The Jerusalem Bible” in 
the October number of The Bible Translator certainly serve a very 
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useful purpose: to alert those readers who are not informed, in order 
that they may not be deceived. For this reason the author gives some 
examples of defective translation. But to one who is using this version 
in his daily translation work, quite another factor seems to be out- 
standing, namely, the surprising objectivity and faithfulness of this 
translation. 

Two examples may very well illustrate this. In Gal. 2:16 the 
translation reads: ‘knowing that man is not justified by the works of 
law, but only through faith in Jesus Christ’. The word ‘only’ is not 
explicit in the Greek text, so the case is parallel with the former Roman 
Catholic charge against Luther's “falsification” in translating Rom. 
3:28. From a Protestant point of view, it is now rather striking to see 
a Catholic translation support the basic principle of the Reformation: 
“justification only by faith.” 

In Is. 7:14 the Hebraic word ‘alma is rendered ‘a young woman’, 
and not ‘a virgin’, as we should have suspected. In fact, we should 
realize that the prime dogma of the Roman Catholic Church is not 
that of the Bible, but of the church, which, as a matter of principle, 
is independent of the Bible. Father Lagrange, the founder of the 
Ecole Biblique of the French Dominicans at Jerusalem, thus declared 
in 1917 that only Protestants were forced to ‘do violence to the text” 
because their principle of sola scriptura made it necessary for them to 
find all their truths in the Bible. But ‘a Catholic can and dare believe 
a dogma, even if it is not given in the Scripture, as, for example, the 
dogma of the eternal virginity of Mary. He is not obliged to do 
violence to the text in order to find it there.” 

This explains why the Dominicans of Jerusalem do not need to be 
too much hampered by ecclesiological preoccupation. And so, I think 
that some of the examples mentioned by J. de Savignac may be a bit 
misleading. The translation of 1 Pet. 5:1, for example, may not be 
“intentional.” The translation has kept the etymological meaning of 
the word presbuteros ‘elder person’, not in order to evade the impres- 
sion that beter only has been merely a simple priest (‘an elder person 
as they’), but because of the contrast to the following address to ‘the 
youths’. In quoting the note to the word ‘elder persons’, J. de Savignac 
has omitted the first sentence: “These are the presbuteroi,” with a 
reference to Tit. 1:5. 

Discussing the translation of Gal. 5:5, J. de Savignac points out 
that it is based on an interpretation which does away with all idea of 
a Pauline eschatological righteousness. But he has omitted the fact 
that there is given an alternative translation in the note, reading ‘the 
hope of righteousness’. 

As for the other examples mentioned by J. de Savignac, actually 
I do not disagree with his observations. (But it is noteworthy that 
even a Protestant translation such as that of J. B. Phillips has almost 
the same rendering of 1 Cor. 9:5 as The Jerusalem Bible, “travel with 
a Christian sister,” and that the understanding of Mat. 19:9 is not 
beyond all question.) The general impression, however, is that the Bible 
of Jerusalem has gone a surprisingly long way to give the Catholic 
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layman an objective and faithful translation. As for the notes, it has 
certainly been a necessary duty for the translators not to contradict the 
interpretations which have been defined by the authority of the church, 
But, even with these restrictions, they have been striving for objec- 
tivity. Here are some examples. 

The note to Mal. 1:10 says that the prophet has in mind the perfect 
sacrifice in the Messianic time, but adds expressly, “The council of 
Trent has made this interpretation official.” The note to Mat. 16:19 
says that “according to Catholic exegesis” the authority bestowed upon 
Peter is transferred to his successors. 

But what strikes a Protestant reader more than anything else is 
the serious effort to make the intelligent layman familiar with the 
results and methods of modern Biblical research. It is especially 
i. instructive to note some of those passages which the Papal Biblical 
pes. Commission once declared to be authentic. 


Mark 16:9-20. The Jerusalem Bible has this passage in the text, 
but the text problem is discussed in a note, with the conclusion that 


: these verses most likely do not belong to the Gospel of Mark. 
a Luke 22:43, 44. The verses are kept in the text, but with a critical 
note. 
ie: er John 5:7, 8. The comma johanneum is omitted, and a note declares 
ae it to be a gloss. 


The introductions to the different books of the Bible may also 
contribute to throw fresh light on the new era of Roman Catholic 
Biblical studies. The Gospel of Luke is dated at about A.D. 80, against 
the decision of the Papal Biblical Commission that this Gospel must 
have been written before the destruction of Jerusalem. The introduction 
to the Hebrews concludes that the author can not have been Paul, but 
hy, probably Apollos. This is against the pronouncement of the Trent 
we, Sacrosancto and against the decision of the Papal Biblical Commission 
‘ in 1914. In the introduction to the Pentateuch the theory of Graf- 
Wellhausen is discussed in light of modern scholarship, instead of the 

classical theory of different traditional strata, with a nucleus going 

bas back to the time of Moses. The decision of the Papal Biblical Com- 

ee mission from 1905, establishing the Mosaic origin of the whole Penta- 

ee teuch, is consequently not binding. The same applies to the Psalms. 

ae The discussion of the synoptic problem and the latest attempts to solve 
Ps it is a model of objective presentation. 

ye With these few and incomplete remarks I only want to underline 

i what J. de Savignac says himself, How grateful we ought to be for 


q P this new evidence of ‘the continuing liberating power of God.” The ' 


ane Jerusalem Bible is really a step forward to make the Bible ‘a meeting 
oa place of Christians.” 
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Book Reviews 


A Companion to the Bible, by J.-J. Von Allmen, ed. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 479 pp. 

A Companion to the Bible is the translation into English by 
P. J. Allcock and others of the second edition of Vocabulaire Biblique 
(Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1956). The English edition of the book, 
published by Lutterworth, appears under the title Vocabulary of the 
Bible. One wonders why the American edition did not avail itself of 
the same title, particularly in light of the existence of the very useful 
A Companion to the Bible edited by T. W. Manson and published 
by T. & T. Clark in 1946. 

The book consists of eighty-nine articles written by thirty-six French 
scholars and edited by J.-J. Von Allmen, Professor in the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Neuchatel, Switzerland. The articles study 
the Biblical meaning and use of major words, doctrines, events, persons, 
and places. Where necessary, an article is written in two sections, by 
two different men, one of which deals with the Old Testament and 
the other with the New Testament. There are abundant quotations of 
passages and a complete index at the end of the book. 

Inevitably the book invites comparison with the similar A Theo- 
logical Word Book of the Bible edited by Alan Richardson. In many 
instances the two run parallel courses, and their treatment of a given 
word will be similar. A Companion to the Bible is more extensive, 
however, and deals with subjects not covered by Richardson's book. 
An example of this is to be seen in the ten-page article on Jesus by 
P. Bonnard, in which the major names and titles used of Jesus in the 
New Testament are studied; the article in Richardson’s book takes 
up only half a column. An article on Paul covers three pages in 
Von Allmen's book; there is no article on Paul in Richardson's. 

It might be said that the two titles are fairly indicative of the 
specific emphasis of each book, theological as contrasted with the 
Biblical. This, of course, is not to say that the “Biblical” studies are 
any less theologically orientated than the “theological” studies. 

The articles in Companion, unlike those in Word Book, contain no 
references to other works, nor do they have a bibliography at the 
end. This, however, in no way detracts from the worth of the study 
and exposition of the different subjects. 

The work will prove of immense value to the English-reading Bible 
student as it already has proven its worth in French. It will also benefit 
the Bible translator who wishes to get a comprehensive view of a 
particular Bible word before translating it in any specific passage. 
What is still needed, however, is a word book of the Bible written 
with the specific needs of the translator in mind. 

Robert G. Bratcher 


The Interlinear Greek-English New Testament, by Alfred Marshall. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons Limited. 1958. xvii, 1027 pp. 42s. 
Samuel Bagster and Sons have issued another volume in their 

series of Biblical handbooks, a revised edition of their interlinear Greek- 
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English New Testament. The Greek text is that of the twenty-firs 
edition of Erwin Nestle (1952), the literal English translation is by 
the Reverend Alfred Marshall, D. Litt., and the King James version 
is printed in the margin. The author's introduction (pp. v-xvii) ex. 
plains the various devices used throughout the work to make the sense 
of the English more intelligible to the reader. 

A work such as this has value for the student and the translator 
if used with a proper regard for what it is and for what it is not, 
By the very nature of the case it is not and does not claim to bea 
translation of the Greek text into English, since translation implies 
that the meaning conveyed by words in one language is transferred 
to another language in accordance with the normal grammar and 
syntax of the receptor language. No one speaking or writing English 
would ever say, for example, “Not by way of command I say, but 
through the of others diligence also the of your love reality proving" 
(2 Cor. 8:8), or “And they gave heed to him because of the for a 
considerable time by the sorceries to have astonished them" (Acts 
8:11). So J. B. Phillips remarks in his Foreword: “It need hardly be 
said that this giving of verbal equivalents is not a full translation 
but it is an essential stage in that process” (p. ii). What we have, 
therefore, is not properly a “‘literal translation” of the Greek but an 
English word-for-word equivalent of the Greek text, following the 
word order of the original. As such it may occasionally result in a 
mistranslation, as happens, for example, in Jn. I:lc, “...and God 
was the Word.” Very properly Dr. Marshall appends a note pointing 
out that the meaning of the Greek is “the Word was God.” 

On the whole, the translation is accurate and often illuminating. 
Phillips calls attention to Mat. 16:19 (and 18:18) where the peri- 
phrastic future perfect passive phrase has been accurately reproduced 
in English, the resultant sense being quite different from that ordi- 
narily found in translations. 

Objections could be raised at some points: the translation of 
zémi6thénai in Mk. 7:37 by “to be fined”; the disregard of the exact 
force of the masculine participle katharizén in Mk. 7:19; the trans- 
lation of the aorist eudokésa in Mk. 1:11, Mat. 3:17, Lk. 3:22 by “I 
was well pleased.” In Mk. 10:11 Dr. Marshall adopts the suggestion 
made by Nigel Turner (The Bible Translator, October 1956) to the 
effect that moichatai ep’ autén means “he commits adultery with her,” 
i.e. the woman whom he marries. It should be noticed, however, that 
Mark never uses the preposition epi, followed by the accusative, with 
the meaning “with; often, however, it means “against” (cf. Mk. 3:24, 
25, 26, 13:8, 12, 14:48). It would appear, therefore, that the majority 
of commentators and translations are correct in translating “he commits 
adultery against her,” i.e. the woman whom he divorced (cf. in particular 
Lagrange’s commentary, and Arndt and Gingrich Lexicon, epi III.1.b.e). 

In a footnote on Acts 1:21-22 Dr. Marshall says that the object 
of the verb dei is hena, with martura as its complement after genesthai. 
It would seem more in accord with Greek usage to say that the whole 


~~ 


genesthai phrase is the subject of dei (‘to become... is necessary”), 
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with the accusative hena as the subject of the infinitive (which some 
grammarians call “the accusative of general reference’’) and martura 
the accusative predicate (agreeing with hena). 

These observations are not meant to derogate from the true worth 
of this work. It is a useful tool to the translator and to the student, 
so long as its limits are recognized. As a “pony” or “crutch” it will 
hardly carry the student very far in mastering the Greek New Testa- 
ment; as a ‘transitional stage, however (as Phillips calls it), the 
book can serve the translator in the process of properly translating 


the New Testament. 
Robert G. Bratcher 


TWO BOOKS ON BIBLE BOTANY 


Plants of the Bible, by Harold N. Moldenke and Alma L. Moldenke 
(Waltham, Mass.: The Chronica Botanica Co., 1952); All the Plants 
of the Bible, by Winifred Walker (New York: Harper and Bros., 1957). 


One of the notable features of the Bible is the number of refer- 
ences to a large variety of plants and their products which abound 
in it. This is particularly true of the Pentateuch, of the Old Testa- 
ment poetic and prophetic literature, and of the New Testament 
Gospels. From the fateful tree in the Garden of Eden (Gen. 2:8, 
16) to the ever-fruitful tree of life in the eternal Paradise (Rev. 22:2), 
the list is a long one. It runs the gamut from the lowly fungi and 
mold plants to the stately palm and spreading terebinth, ‘from the 
cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop that springs out of the 
wall” (1 Kgs. 6:33). 

This abundance of botanical references cannot fail to be a source 
of embarrassment to the conscientious translator, inasmuch as (1) 
the flora of the Near East is not completely duplicated in any other 
area of the world, and (2) so many of these botanical items form 
the basis of metaphors. As Ephrain Alphonse pointed out in these 
pages some years ago, for illustration, it would not do to translate 
John 15:4 literally for the Valientes of Panama, since the vines which 
they know are not grape vines; hence a substitute metaphor must 
be used.1 

In order to produce an effective translation where such references 
occur, the exact character of the botanical referent of the Hebrew or 
Greek term must first be discovered, if at all possible. Then, if a 
literal translation is not possible or feasible, the translator is free to 
make necessary substitutions according to the exigencies of the situ- 
ation. Unless, however, he has first ascertained as accurately as possible 
the referent for his term, he has not produced a faithful translation 
because it has not been based upon an informed decision. 

This methodological demand is a third source of possible trouble, 
inasmuch as many plants of the Bible have been incorrectly identified 


1“The Translator’s Struggles,” TBT 2.3.112, 1951. It has struck this reviewer as odd 
how little has been said in TBT about the problems of translating botanical references 
and metaphors based on botanical items. Perhaps an article discussing how some of 
the problems have been met in practical situations would be in order. 
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in the past, so that both the standard versions and some of the olde 
botanical guidebooks prove unreliable. On the other hand, the Bible 
translator can seldom afford the money and time necessary to secure 
scientific competence in all the fields which could help him do a better 
job. Accordingly, there will be several reading these pages who will 
no doubt welcome knowledge of the two works being reviewed here, 
They will be treated in the order in which they appear in the heading 
of this review. 

The first thing that can be said concerning Moldenke’s Plants of 
the Bible (hereafter MPB) is that it is a monument of the most 
thorough and painstaking scholarship. It is published by the Chronica 
Botanica Company as one of a series of botanical works under the 
general editorship of Frans Verdoon. The editor’s biographical 
sketches of Dr. Harold Moldenke (the principal author) and of Mrs. 
Moldenke (his associate) assure the reader of their thorough com- 
petence to produce a work which should demand the reader's confi- 
dence. Perusal of the work itself amply supports the expectations 
raised by the biographical sketches. At the time of publication of 
MPB, Dr. Moldenke was curator and administrator of the herbarium 
of the New York Botanical Garden, while his wife was instructing 
in the biology department of the Evander Childs High School of 
New York City. The authors, because of their positions, were able 
to command the assistance of a large number of specialists in various 
fields of study in the course of producing MPB, while their own 
independent research covered a span of twelve years and included 
the study of a vast amount of material on the subject treated. 

The main part of MPB is introduced by a Historical Sketch which 
gives an account of known works on Bible botany and the significance 
of their contributions from that of Levinus Lemmens in 1566 to several 
published just prior to World War II. It also includes a discussion 
of the ways in which Bible scholars of the past often went about 
identifying the plants mentioned in the Bible.2 From this discussion 
come important warnings against two common errors: (1) that of 
identifying the plants of the Bible with those native to European or 
American regions, and (2) that of supposing that all the plants 
now found in Palestine also flourished there in Bible times (pp. 4-5). 
Several species which have been naturalized in Palestine since Bible 
times are named. The sketch closes with a brief discussion of the 
transmission of the Biblical text, highlighting the matter of accidental 
corruptions which raise philological problems in relation to the matter 
of plant names, followed by a list of some of the Bible translations 
and versions which have been consulted. 

The main part of the work consists of the discussions of two 
hundred and thirty botanical items. These are entered according to 


2 Incredibly enough, until the explorations of Hasselquist (a pupil of Linnaeus) and 
of Forskal in Palestine and related areas in the latter half of the 18th century, the 
approved way of identifying Bible plants was wholly on the basis of philological 
researches and supposed resemblances to European and American species, rather than 
by first-hand observation of the flora of Bible lands. 
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their official botanical names, in alphabetical order. The name of the 
plant to be discussed is given in bold-faced type at the head of the 
article, followed by the Scripture passages in which references to it 
are found, after which the discussion proceeds. The discussions 
include (1) a description of the plant and its normal habitat; (2) 
products derived from it; (3) problems of identification (if any), and 
the way the Hebrew or Greek term is rendered in several of our 
English-language versions; (4) mention of the plant in ancient liter- 
ature (legends, traditions, etc.); (5) current uses of the plant by 
the peoples of the Near East, and their current traditions or super- 
stitions concerning it; and (6) any other interesting information dis- 
covered. 

A collection of about ninety-five plates in black-and-white grace 
the work, most of them being grouped together following the main 
text of the book. These include reproductions of illustrations taken 
from older works, photographs of drawings, and a few recent first- 
hand photographs of plants. The book is also furnished with several 
useful indices, a very complete bibliography, and a section of sup- 
plementary notes relating to a number of the entries in the body of 
the text. 

The one serious defect of this work, in the reviewer's opinion, is 
the lack of a clear-cut illustration for each item which is discussed. 
Some of the illustrations which do accompany certain items (e.g., 
figure 25, facing the entry “Olea europaea L.” on page 157) are 
from wood engravings taken from an old work. These are not clear 
enough to make it possible for a translator to compare the plant 
being discussed with those of his area to see if there is any real 
resemblance or relatedness. Far too many of the comparably few 
illustrations in this otherwise outstanding work are relatively value- 
less for purposes of comparison. 

For such purposes, the field worker will find All the Plants of the 
Bible by Winifred Walker (hereafter WAPB) of considerable help. 
The author is an accomplished artist and a member of the Royal 
Linnaean Society of Britain. While in the United States doing a series 
of botanical paintings, she received the inspiration to do a series of 
illustrations on Bible plants after reading a descriptive list of the 
trees, herbs, and flowers of the Bible which had been prepared by 
Dr. Harold Moldenke and issued by the New York Botanical Garden. 
This project of discovering specimens and reproducing them in water- 
color took Mrs. Walker the better part of five years. 

Already wellknown for her Flowers of California series which she 
had produced on an earlier visit to the United States, the author was 
invited to bring her collection of Bible plant illustrations to the States 
for publication. While she prepared the text for the book, her paint- 
ings were photographed in black-and-white to provide the plates which 
make this work so valuable to anyone interested in, or needing infor- 
mation on, the subject of Biblical botany. 


*Occasionally, several related species are grouped together in the heading of a 
discussion. 
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The book is very simple in plan. On each left-hand page appears 
the name, description, and a brief discussion of a Bible plant; on the 
facing, or right-hand, page, appears the illustration. Each entry page 
has the name of the plant printed in large type at the top left, in 
proper alphabetical order. Rather than using botanical names for her 
entries, however, Mrs. Walker gives the name as found in the King 
James version of the Bible. Under the name, in italic type, appears 
the quotation of an appropriate Scripture passage where reference 
to the botanical item occurs.4 Following this is given a brief de- 
scription of the plant, and other information. 

“Other information” includes (as in MPB, above) remarks on 
the use of the plant in Bible lands, and any superstition, legends, or 
traditions connected with it. At one point the author has allowed 
tradition and the questionable conclusions of some older commentaries 
to lead her astray in the matter of identifications. Under the heading 
“Locusts” a partial quotation of Matthew 3:1, 2, 4-6 appears, and 
the commentary begins with: “The locust is the fruit of the carob tree, 
accepted in the East as the food on which St. John the Baptist fed...” 
(p. 120). The tree which is being illustrated is the Ceratonia siliqua, 
or Palestinian carobtree. No careful scholar can accept the iden- 
tification which is here made, for the word used in Matthew and 
parallel passages for ‘‘locusts” is a form of the Greek akris, which is 
a grasshopper-like insect, and not a tree or its fruit. 

The identification which the author wanted was with the keration 
found in Luke 15:16: “he aimed to get his stomach filled with Jocust- 
pods which the hogs were eating’ (Berkeley Version of the New 
Testament, in loc.). Here the reference is clearly to the carob-pods, 
which resemble the fruit of the honey-locust tree of our hemisphere. 
Moldenke (MPB, p. 73) discusses this false identification, but does 
not accept it. However, apart from this rather glaring error, the rest 
of the material in the book seems reliable enough. 

The illustrations, which are more than worth the price of the 
book by themselves, number one hundred and fourteen. Each is life- 
sized and all but fills the page. In the case of trees the large size of 
the execution means that only a portion of a limb can be shown; 
but each is very clear and lifelike in detail, showing characteristic 
branching, foliage, flowers and fruit (if any). In the case of the 
flowers and other plants, the foliage, stalks and branching, blossoms, 
and fruit (if any) are all clearly depicted. These features make com- 
parison with living specimens quite easy. 

Beneath each illustrative plate the Bible name is given together 
with the scientific botanical name, the Hebrew or Greek term (in trans- 
literation) for which the plant is a referent, and a suitable Scripture 
quotation.5 

The book is brought to completion by a Supplement which lists 


*All Scripture quotations seem to be from the King James version. 


5 Interestingly enough, under the illustration of the carobtree (a branch showing 
fruit-pods), the author has given the Greek word from Luke 15:16, but cites again the 
quotation from Matt. 3:4. Cf. discussion of her erroneous identification, above. 
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and, in some cases, discusses a number of other plants of the Bible 
which are not illustrated. In spite of the fact that, contrary to the 
title, not all of the plants of the Bible are illustrated nor described,® 
this book is, because of its excellent illustrations, of great value. 

It may not be entirely true that a picture is worth a thousand 
words, but it certainly is true that a faithful pictorial reproduction of 
an item can give a great deal more meaning to a good verbal de- 
scription. For full value and adequate help, both Moldenke’s scholarly 
descriptions and Walker's unsurpassed illustrations should be side 
by side on the translator's reference shelf. At the same time, we 
could wish that Mrs. Walker, or someone else with her botanical com- 
petence and artistic skill, would furnish the translator a more complete 
reference work of equal excellence. 

Henry R. Moeller 


A Rendering May Be Anti-Semitic 


Mr. F. Lovsky, Secretary of the Committee of the French Prot- 
estant Federation for the Evangelization of Israel, has pointed out that 
in some instances translations of Matthew 27:25 have tended to be 
anti-Semitic—often, no doubt, without a translator realizing quite the 
implications of his rendering. In this verse the direct discourse in 
Greek has no verb whatsoever, and thus in most languages such 
must be supplied. A correct rendering would supply a verb such 
as ‘be’ or ‘come upon’ or a phrase ‘is our responsibility’ (e.g., the 
RSV and most other English translations read “His blood be on us 
and on our children”). In some instances, however, translators have 
employed the equivalent of ‘fall again’ or ‘will come upon us’. As 
the result of such a rendering, some persons have excused the per- 
secution of the Jewish people as being a warranted fulfillment of their 
own predictions. There is nothing prophetic about this statement of the 
Jewish crowd. It is only that they were quite willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for their demands by exposing themselves and their children 
to the judgment of God. Accordingly, a translator must make certain 
that his rendering does not seem to imply more than the text justifies, 
or literalists may find a way to excuse unchristian attitudes. 


*It seems that the publishers could have been content with a more modest title, or 
one more noncommittal. 
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Special Subscription Notice 


As the result of constantly rising prices the UBS have found it j 
necessary to reconsider the subscription price of the already heavily | 
subsidized publication TBT, which you may know has had a sub- 
scription rate of only: ; 

£-.5.-; $0,75; Dutch f2,65 per year 
since its beginning nine years ago. 

We therefore are obliged to adjust the subscription price to a } 
somewhat more realistic figure of: 

£-.10.-; $1,50; Dutch {5,30 per year, 
though of course any payments which you may already have made, 
even for years to come, will be honored. 

We are however providing for students of Universities, Sem- | 
inaries, Bible Schools, etc., a discount of 30 % so as to encourage a | 


wider circulation among persons who we sincerely hope will become 
increasingly interested in Bible translating as a lifetime ministry. 

It has been encouraging to see the response of so many persons 
to this Journal and we trust that in the years to come we can continue 
to provide an even more effective instrument for sharing with people | 
throughout the world the problems and developments in the field of | 
Bible translating. 
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